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Memorabilia 





E London and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society celebrated its centenary 
at the very end of 1955 and later published 
acommemorative volume of its Transactions 
in two parts. The second of these took the 
form of a survey of every parish church in 
the county, giving its precise location, plan 
and building history, and mentioning all 
features of special interest and all printed 
sources of further information. 

Of the 237 churches described only thirty 
are medieval, while rather over a hundred 
date from the last, and rather less than a 
hundred from the present, century. “ Their 
special characteristic,” the editor (Mr. 
Michael Robbins) tells us, “is the remark- 
able accumulation of furniture they have 
acquired from elsewhere.” Most of these 
acquisitions come from London churches 
destroyed by well-intentioned bishops or ill- 
intentioned Germans, but others have 
strayed from such distant places as Cuzco 
and Quebec. It is not often that one finds 
adomestic mortar transformed into a laver 
of regeneration, but Middlesex can show 
two; the font of St. Michael’s, Harrow 
Weald, began its career on a chemist’s 
bench, while that of John Keble, Mill Hill, 
= once in the ducal kitchen of Devonshire 

ouse, 













Quite clearly, this book is intended for 
the use of those good men and true whom 
John Betjeman has honoured with the title 
of “church-crawlers”; and they will be 
grateful to Mr. Robbins and his coadjutors, 
not only for the three years’ toil which has 
produced it, but also for the thoughtfulness 
Which has provided exact directions for 
them to find their way to each church from 
the nearest railway-station. 

The London ‘and Middlesex Archzo- 
logical Society also published last year the 
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first part of their nineteenth volume of Trans- 


actions. This contains, among other good 
things, Mr. Gordon Batho’s account of the 
first two hundred years of Syon House, from 
its foundation as the only English establish- 
ment of the Bridgettine Order to its reshap- 
ing by the brothers Adam for the Percy 
family, which has owned it for three and a 
half centuries. Mr. L. E. Morris prints a 
translation of a Customal of Ruislip made in 
the thirteenth century, when the place 
served as the headquarters of the English 
possessions of Bec Abbey. There is also a 
valuable contribution, partly by the late 
Katharine Esdaile and partly by Margaret 
Toynbee, which sheds much light on the 
hitherto little-known sculptor Arnold 
Quellin. 

Mr. P. G. Suggett contributes a report on 
the 1953-4 excavations at Brockwell Hill, 
and concludes that Sullioniacae was never 
a planned town, but something more like a 
group of pottery-kilns with an attached 
shanty-town to house their workers; while 
Mr. B. J. Enright gives a most interesting 
account of the History of Middlesex com- 
menced, but never completed by that great 
antiquary, the non-juring Bishop Richard 
Rawlinson. 


AWS and treaties relating to copyright, 

in force in all the countries of the 

world, are now available for reference in a 
single volume. 

Published jointly by Unesco and the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C., U.S.A., “ Copyright Laws and 
Treaties of the World ” can now be obtained 
on order from H.M. Stationery Office or 
direct from the Unesco Distribution Div- 
ision, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris, 16, price 
£30. It was compiled with the cooperation 
of the Copyright Office of the United States 
of America and the Industrial Property 
Department of the British Board of Trade. 

The publication would be of use to 
writers, artists, publishers, film producers 
and the unions and associations of these pro- 
fessions and their legal advisers. It should 
also prove to be a valuable work of refer- 
ence for public authorities concerned with 
cultural matters. 

The 1,800 page work contains not only 
the laws, decrees and orders existing in 85 
States in the world, but also the texts of 
multilateral conventions and bilateral 
treaties in force up to January, 1956. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE INNOCENCE OF MARSHAL 
GILLES DE RETZ 


"THE most notorious trial of the fifteenth 

century was that of Gilles de Retz, 
otherwise Laval, Marshal of France, who 
was accused of kidnapping and murdering, 
after frightful tortures, about a hundred and 
fifty little children. It is the number of 
victims which refutes the assertion, often 
made, that the Marshal’s trial yields in 
interest only to that of Joan of Arc. The 
saints we have always with us, nor does their 
number seem likely to diminish, but the 
portent of a monster such as a Sawney Bean, 
a Kramer, or such an institution of murder 
as De Retz is represented to have been 
occurs but once in every generation and 
merits the horror and astonishment it 
receives. 

The traditional account of the Marshal’s 
activities is that, after a distinguished career 
as one of the leaders of the resistance to 
English occupation of France, he retired to 
his estates, where he proceeded to squander 
his fortune in a course of extravagance 
which included lavish spending on _ his 
castles, his chapel and its choristers, a 
general patronage of the arts, and in par- 
ticular the financing and production of a 
series of Miracle Plays. He was soon in 
difficulties, from which he attempted to free 
himself by selling his lands, much to the 
disgust of his relatives, and by having re- 
course to alchemists in the hope that they 
would make for him the unlimited gold he 
desired. This career was ended by his 
dramatic arrest, trial, first by a civil and then 
by an ecclesiastical court, confession, and 
execution. The charge against him, which 
had originally been one of rebellion, was 
altered to include witchcraft, and the sadistic 
murder of a large number of little children. 

In common with most people the writer 
had read this traditional account, and was 
prepared to believe it in its entirety. The 
chance reading of a contemporary bio- 
graphy of Gilles de Retz’ written to demon- 
strate the frightfulness of his crimes, how- 
ever, suggested to him, not only that the 
Marshal did not murder and dispose of his 
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victims in the way in which he is accuse 
of having done, but that no one could have 

one so, that the evidence, in fact, was no 
good enough to hang a dog. 

Charles VII, Voltaire, Charles Lea 
Vizetelly, Salomon Reinach, Gabriel Monod 
and Charles Langlois had all doubted 
whether the Marshal was guilty, but they 
had none of them hit on the evidence that 
proved his innocence. The reason for this 
undoubtedly was that there were so many 
obvious weaknesses in the case for the 
prosecution that it was very tempting to 
begin on the one nearest to hand, and 
neglect the more important, though les 
obvious one. Nothing indeed can be mor 
misleading than Mr. Dominic B. W. Lewis 
assertion that no one, not even the nine. 
teenth century pedants, who knew every- 
thing, ever found anything wrong with the 
evidence at the trial. There were so many 
wrong things about the evidence that people 
alluded to them at the trial, and continued 
to do so down to the year 1926, when M.L. 
Hernandez published a laborious refutal of 
it. So much has been written in Gilles 
defence that it is impossible to summarise 
even the main trends in the arguments put 
forward for his side. His trial moreover 
has this peculiarity, which it shares with no 
other of similar importance, that no matter 
from which angle it is approached, it 
appears dubious and unfair. The judges, as 
an early edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica observes, were Gilles’ swom 
political enemies, the trial, as the present 
edition remarks, was ‘ very irregular.’ The 
question immediately arises why a guilty 
person should not have been given a fait, 
or at least a legal, trial. If he were guilty, 
surely he could be made to appear so i 
court without weighting the scales obviously 
against him. The depositions of the wit 
nesses were not such as would have con 
vinced the average medieval jury. The 
principal witnesses, two men called Henri 
and Poitou, were both servants of the 
Marshal. There was a current opinion 4 
the time that men ought not to be cot- 
demned on the unsupported evidence of 
their servants, though it was never crystal 
lised into law. It was felt that the servanls 
of a person of position such as the Marshal, 
who had no doubt suffered many beating 
and insults from him, might be only to 
ready to pay them off by giving testimon) 
against him. 
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Quite small matters of fact raised in the 
depositions seem to contradict themselves. 
One of these is the singular incident of the 
Suetonius. The possession of this book was 
alleged to have set Gilles off on his path of 
crime. Mr. D. B. W. Lewis dismisses this 
sory as a traditional fancy, apparently for- 
getting that Gilles referred to it himself in 
his confession. ‘In the library of the castle 
| found a Latin book, Suetonius, I believe, 
full of accounts of the cruelties of the 
Roman Emperors. I read the charming 
history of Tiberius, Caracalla and other 
Caesars, and the pleasure they took in 
watching the agonies of tortured children. 
Thereupon I resolved to imitate and surpass 
these same Caesars, and that very night I 
began to do so.’ Gilles seems to have been 
persuaded to confess in these terms in the 
same way that he was persuaded to confess, 
atticle by article, to the confessions already 
made by Henriet and Poitou. When Henriet 
was describing the atrocities which he 
alleged that his master had committed, the 





| lieutenant du procureur, who acted as a kind 


of defence counsel, replied that his account 
seemed ‘to be pure invention, and destitute 
of all probability. The greatest monsters of 
iniquity never committed such crimes, except 
some Caesars of old Rome.’ 

‘Messire,’ said Henriet, ‘it was the acts 
of these Caesars that my Lord of Retz 
desired to imitate. I used to read to him 
the chronicles of Suetonius and Tacitus, in 
which their cruelties are recorded.’ But 
where, in Suetonius, is the description of 
litle children being tortured? Why should 
Gilles confess to being inspired to commit 
crimes by a text which he, as a humanist, 
knew perfectly well did not exist, unless, as 
was surely the case, the confession was one 
extorted from him by threat of torture. 

It is not possible to devote further time 
to discussing the other parts of the evidence 
against Gilles, not even the long list of 
accomplices which the prosecution named, 
but could not produce in court. Attention 
must be concentrated on what is the material 
evidence for Gilles’ innocence, the deposi- 
lions of the witnesses relating to the disposal 
of the bodies. 

It is necessary to remember that the 
accusation that Gilles had burned the bodies 
of his victims, after murdering them, formed 
part of the indictment. If the defence had 
been able to prove that he had not disposed 
of his victims by burning them, the case 
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would have virtually fallen to the ground, 
as the prosecution did not produce any 
bodies in court. That the prosecution did 
produce witnesses to speak to the finding 
of bones in and around Gilles’ castle does 
not seem very material. Anyone who looked 
for them could find bones in a medieval 
castle, beef bones. The ‘Acte d’Accusation ’” 
reads: ‘15. Item... the said Gilles de Retz, 
moved by an evil spirit and forgetful of his 
salvation, killed . . . several innocent chil- 
dren . . . and then the bodies of the said 
children were burned and converted to ashes 
by the said Gilles de Sille, Etienne Corillant 
or Poitous and Henriet Griart. 

According to the prosecution, Gilles had 
murdered in batches, and a holocaust had 
followed this massacre, all the bodies of the 
victims being burned on an ordinary bed- 
room fire of the period. When the Marshal 
was travelling a rather different procedure 
was followed. The bodies of his victims 
were then thrown into ‘ les fosses d’aisances.’ 
None of these bodies were apparently found 
afterwards, though it is difficult to see why, 
as even a medieval privy would have to be 
cleaned out at some time or other. The 
history of these mass burnings of bodies 
was briefly as follows. Gilles had occupied 
the castle of Chantocé, and was called on 
to cede it to the Duke of Brittany; he 
summoned Henriet and Poitou, and a person 
called Petit Robin to his room, and ordered 
them to empty a tower in the castle of 
children’s corpses, put them in boxes, and 
transport them to Machecoul. On this 
occasion there were 36-46 children’s bodies 
and their evacuation involved a journey 
down the Loire in a barge. Further opera- 
tions included the recovery of another 
collection of victims which had been care- 
lessly left behind in a room used for storing 
hay. Later victims were usually murdered 
in one particular room at Machecoul, while 
the Marshal’s servants burned the bodies 
and the clothes of the children in the fire- 
place. 

It is now necessary to examine the 
evidence about this latter process in some 
detail. In his ‘confession,’ Gilles de Retz 
says that ‘he put to death a great number 
of the said children, he is not certain how 
many, who were thrown to the bottom of 
a tower, where they were for a long time, 
and then they were taken out and carried 
in boxes by water to . . . Machecoul, where 
they were burned .. . a great number... 
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were also killed . . . and burned at the Hotel 
de la Suze.’ 

Henriet’s description of the manner em- 
ployed, which he gives in his confession, is 
as follows. ‘Item that children were taken 
at Nantes and brought to the Hotel de la 
Suze where they were killed and burned in 
the chamber where the said lord (Gilles de 
Retz) slept, and that he was in bed when 
they burned them, and that to burn them 
they put great and long logs on two fire 
irons in the fireplace and two or three dry 
faggots, on the said Log, and afterwards the 
said children were put on these faggots.’ 
Elsewhere he says ‘these children were 
burned in the chamber of the said lord 
after he had gone to bed and their dust 
thrown away.’ In other words the bodies 
of the children were completely consumed 
and reduced to an impalpable ash. Never- 
theless it appears from another part of the 
confessions that some bodies were not com- 
pletely burned, in fact were merely charred. 
‘Item that he heard tell from Gilles de Sille 
that there were found at Machecoul.. . 
forty dead children who were dry and who 
had been burned.’ In a further deposition 
Henriet contradicts himself and gives a 
rather different account of how the burning 
was done. ‘Interrogated where they 
burned them, he replies in the chamber of 
the said Gilles, and often in the doorway 
(portail) of Machecoul. Interrogated as to 
the manner in which it was done he replies, 
on fire irons in the chamber of the said 
Gilles, with large timbers, and by them 
placing on the dead bodies dry faggots and 
making a big fire.’ In fact the procedure 
is quite different from that described above. 
In the latest deposition it was alleged that 
large logs were laid down, then the bodies 
laid on top, and then dry faggots, while in 
the first deposition the bodies had been on 
top of the piled fuel. 

How many bodies were laid on this pyre? 
That there was more than one is evident 
from Henriet’s use of the plural in the 
passage quoted, and from other places where 
he quotes it. While he nowhere commits 
himself as to the exact number of corpses 
put on the fire, the number burned on one 
occasion at least can be inferred from his 
confession. He found the ‘bodies and 
bones of a large number of dead children,’ 
at Champtoce, a number which he puts at 
between 36 and 46. These were boxed and 
taken to Machecoul, where ‘they were 
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burned in the chamber of the said Gilles & 
Retz in his presence and that of Gilles & 
Sille, Etienne Corillant, or Poitou, Jeg 
Rossignol, Andre Buchet, and he, the wit 
ness.” 

It seems reasonable to re-state this cop. 
fession as follows. The remains of upwards 
of forty children were brought to Machecou 
and these corpses and bones were then 
burned in one sitting in the presence of th 
persons named above. 

With this confession, the case against 
Gilles de Retz falls to the ground. He 
could not have been guilty of the crimes 
laid against him. Before the reasons for 
this are explained, it would be well to notice 
that these ‘confessions’ did not go u- 
challenged. The lieutenant du _ procureur, 
who acted as a sort of defence counsel for 
Gilles, and who had listened to the evidence 
given by Henriet with regard to the burning 
of the victims, remarked, ‘It is quite im- 
possible . . . it is impossible that bodies could 
be burned in a chamber fireplace.’ It had 
been the writer’s intention to provide statis. 
tics of the size of the medieval French bed. 
room fireplace, but the lieutenant’s statement 
is perhaps more telling when left by itself. 
That he had noted the size of the fireplaces 
in bedrooms cannot be doubted, no sensible 
person neglects to find out how his house is 
heated. Where was the lieutenant likely to 
have collected information as to the effects 
of fire on the human body? Cremation, as 
will be seen shortly, had become a lost art 
in medieval times, but everyone of the day 
had probably seen heretics being burned at 
the stake, or seen the result of a conflagra- 
tion in the timber, mud, and _ straw-built 
villages of the time. No doubt the lieuten- 
ant had seen victims of a fire, perhaps even 
of a village burned during the fighting, and 
had noted the strange pugilistic attitude of 
the dead, their arms thrown out before 
them, yet often almost wholly intact in the 
middle of a gutted house. , 

Cremation, once popular during classical 
times as a method of disposing of the dead, 
had been abandoned in early Christian 
times, except in Sweden, and the only per- 
sons whose bodies were now committed to 
the flames were heretics and other enemits 
of the state. Hence it was almost impossible 
for a layman like Henriet to estimate how 
much wood is necessary to consume 4 
human body, particularly if he were, like 
Henriet—who, it will be remembered, ha 
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become confused over Suetonius—fairly un- 
intelligent. When therefore Henriet attempts 
to lie convincingly, he fails completely. Even 
if recourse had been had to the public 
executioner, the man whose business it was 
to burn heretics, it is doubtful whether a 
more satisfactory answer would have been 
obtained. He and his mates seem to have 
been thorough botchers at the work of re- 
ducing human beings to ashes. When the 
Bishop of Gloucester was burned, ‘Com- 
mand was now given that the fire should be 
kindled. But because there were not fewer 
green faggots than two horses could carry 
itdid not kindle speedily, but was some time 
before it took the reeds upon the faggots.’ 
In other words the less combustible part of 
the stack of fuel which was to burn John 
Hooper seems to have been considerably 
more than the fire laid to consume the 
bodies at Machecoul. Nor was the execu- 
tioner of Joan of Arc, who may be regarded 
as one of the more eminent practitioners at 
cremation during this period, any more 
successful. He found himself unable to 
consume her body completely in spite of 
the unlimited fuel at his disposal, which 
included tar, sulphur and other substances 
more inflammable than wood. In the end 
a large part of her remains had to be re- 
moved from the stake and thrown into the 
river. 

Cremating a body so that it is completely 
reduced to ashes, is not nearly so easy as it 
may appear at first sight. The difficulties 
are still further increased when the fuel 
used is wood. The Romans and other 
people who practised cremation in this 
country before modern times, usually left 
many pieces of bone unconsumed. Many 
people will think of the Hindus, and their 
wooden funeral pyres by the banks of the 
fiver in this connection, but what gives the 
flames of those pyres their force is 
apparently the melted ghee which is poured 
80 liberally on the wood, and which acts 
as an oil fuel. Indeed, without ghee crema- 
tion would be impossible, and one of the 
teforms which nineteenth century adminis- 
trators tried to effect was to give assistance 
to those Hindus who were too poor to afford 
enough ghee or butter to cremate their 
Ielatives properly. 

How then could Henriet and Poitou, two 
amateurs, succeed where the medieval pro- 
fessional could fail so easily? The answer 
i$ that they could not succeed. The 
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lieutenant was quite right in saying that it 
was impossible that bodies should be 
burned on a bedroom fire. The furnace 
they had at their disposal was, as has been 
seen, either the portail or gateway, or the 
ordinary bedroom fire of the period. This 
was larger than that now in use, but part 
of its volume was taken up by the fire-dogs 
which it was alleged were placed in the fire. 
There was besides an obvious danger in 
overheating a medieval fireplace, and one 
of which every householder and castellan 
must have been aware. It was not unknown 
for beams to enter the masonry of the 
chimney and perhaps touch the fireplace 
itself. If the fireplace became too hot there 
was danger of the whole building catching 
fire. This occurred when a castle with a 
fireplace similar to that described above 
burned down in the nineteenth century. If 
the beams at the top of the chimney did 
not get too hot, there was still the danger 
that sparks from too great a fire might light 
the hangings or the rushes on the floor. The 
draught was probably very poor, and no 
doubt the chimneys harboured birds’ nests 
as well as a good layer of soot. Certainly 
the habit which prevailed in parts of Europe 
of building a scythe-blade across the inside 
of the chimney, in order to discourage entry 
by that direction, does not seem to suggest 
fairly constant sweeping. 

Henriet’s further claim that occasionally 
bodies were burned in the portail without 
the help of a chimney, cannot be seriously 
entertained. A chimney, or the open air, 
are essentials for work of this sort. 

Henriet claimed that the fuel used was 
‘great and long logs,’ and ‘ two or three dry 
faggots.’ The calorific value of air-dried 
wood (for there is no reason to suppose that 
artificially dried wood was available) varies 
somewhat. In view of the fact that more 
would be required than could be conveni- 
ently stored in one place, which would 
necessitate cutting and carting from the 
woods, it may be considered to be of fairly 
low efficiency. Its calorific value may be 
put at 4,200 British Thermal Units. 

Now that both furnace and fuel have been 
described, Henriet’s and Poitou’s claims as 
to their success in cremating the victims can 
be compared with the known facts about 
cremation. None of the modern systems of 
cremation of course really bear comparison 
with them. The only type of furnace with 
which the fireplace at Machecoul may be 
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compared is the old Gorini type of coke 
furnace. It may be mentioned in passing 
that an earlier experimenter in cremation in 
the nineteenth century did use wood as a 
fuel in a very special furnace with brick 
walls, and a reflecting conical top. It does not 
seem to have been in operation for a long 
enough time to establish reliable statistics as 
to the amount of fuel consumed, indeed it 
was a purely experimental furnace. In the 
Gorini furnace each cremation required 
from about 10 to 15 hundred weight of coke. 
It is expecting too much to believe that the 
two servants of De Retz could rival modern 
furnace technology, so it must be assumed 
that they must have used wood equivalent 
to the amount of coke used in the Gorini 
furnace in its least successful operations. If 
the amount of coke taken is equated with 
that of the wood necessary to produce the 
same effect, making the B.T.U. of coke 
12,600, it will be seen that Henriet and his 
companion would have needed 24 tons of 
wood for each person cremated. This is 
only an approximate figure, however as it 
assumes that the best efforts of the two 
servants were equal to the worst of the 
Gorini furnace, which by no means follows, 
for however primitive it may seem today, 
Gorini’s furnace must have been immeasur- 
ably more efficient than an open hearth and 
chimney. It would therefore be quite 
justifiable to assume that some much larger 
weight of wood was taken, especially when 
we remember that it is usual to make an 
allowance, in calculations of this sort, for 
the fact that fuel never gives off its full 
theoretical heat. Nevertheless no such 
allowance will be made, and two and a 
quarter tons will stand as the weight of 
wood needed. 

When therefore Henriet asserts that 46 
children were cremated at a sitting we must 
assume, if we still believe he is speaking the 
truth, that he and his companions had ready 
1034 tons of wood to throw on the fire and 
keep it burning for the successive crema- 
tions. This is a manifest absurdity. One 
hundred tons of wood occupy a very large 
area, much greater than any bed-chamber. 
If on the other hand the wood was brought 
up as required the situation does not appear 
less absurd, as 100 tons represents about 
2,500 man-loads. In other words, a servant 
would have been required to climb the stairs 
to De Retz’s chamber two thousand five 
hundred times, with as much wood as he 
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could carry, from the time cremation began 
until it ended. 

The method of cremation claimed, how. 
ever, was not even theoretically possible, Ip 
the intense heat engendered by the use of 
gas with a forced draught furnace, a heat 
of over 1,000 degrees centigrade required 
about an hour and a half to consume a 
body, and about 5 pounds of calcinated 
bone residue is left. To dispose of mor 
than three very young children on an open 
fire of this type, using wood as a fuel, would 
be so extremely difficult as to be for 
practical purposes impossible, even taking 
into account the fact that the skeletal struc. 
ture of young children would be more easily 
consumed than that of adults. While it 
might be possible to dispose of 46 bodies on 
an open hearth over a long period, the time 
taken to consume a body on a wood fire, 
which may be put at certainly not less than 
three hours, precludes the possibility of De 
Retz and his henchmen disposing of that 
number of bodies at a sitting. It is obvious 
that in a hearth of this sort the residue 
would soon choke the fire, the fire would 
have to be raked out and the residue cleared 
away, the fire lit once more, and the whole 
process begun again. 

Even if we are to suppose the procedure 
practicable, and the murderers were pre- 
pared to devote several days to disposing of 
the latest batch of bodies, the complexity of 
the processes involved would from the out- 
set shatter any hopes of secrecy, and it was 
on the secrecy of the burnings that the 
prosecution had insisted. They were 
obliged to do so, as no bodies were brought 
into court, and the Duke of Brittany even 
forbade anyone to look for bodies, on the 
pretence that ‘even more horrible crimes 
should come to light,’ which was surely an 
excessive anxiety. The prosecution wert 
obliged to pretend that all the victims had 
been reduced to fine ash, which was then 
thrown away, and that this disposal had 
been carried out in complete secrecy, by 
three men, two of whom were crown Wit- 
nesses while the third could not be produced. 
One further piece of evidence of the false 
ness of the testimony may be adduced. Its 
the statement of Henriet that after all the 
bodies had been burned they threw the 
victims’ clothing on the fire and made a big 
fire with the aid of bellows. Surely if the 
bellows had been needed, it would have 
been for the disposal of the bodies. 
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It is not often that history is able to point 
to a fault committed, and to suggest a 
remedy for it, but it is so in this case. For 
the Marshal the prospect of death, so long 
as it was accompanied by the rites of that 
religion to which he was apparently so 
savish an adherent, probably had little 
terror. He must have preferred, as so many 
of us have done and still do, the recitation 
of a false confession to torture. It must 
have seemed to him peculiarly unjust, how- 
ever that he should go down in men’s 
memories not as De Retz, France’s chosen 
knight, who was wont to fall upon the 
English van like a thunderbolt of war, and 
engage her bravest in single combat, but as 
Bluebeard, the murderer of little children. 
His enemies had learned, from the trial of 
Joan of Arc, how useful a political weapon 
the Inquisition could be, whether employed 
ona captive leader of revolt or a too power- 
ful subject. They had taken his Marshalship 
from him, and Machecoul, and all his other 
possessions, and now they were to take from 
him that fame, which every good soldier 
must fight for. But it is to be hoped that 
that fame will not be eclipsed for ever. 


Carson I. A. RITCHIE. 


(SOURCES: ‘Disposal of the Dead,’ C. J. 
Polson, R. P. Brittain, and T. K. Marshal. S. 
Baring Gould, ‘ Marshal Gilles De Retz,’ in ‘ Were- 
wolves.” L. Hernandez, ‘Le Proces Inquisitorial 
De Gilles de Rets,, B. M. Egerton MS., 'D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis, ‘ The soul of Marshal Gilles de 
Retz.’ Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE IN 
CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


THe Times Literary Supplement’s' notice 

of an American reprint of Thomas 
Greepe’s sixteenth-century ballad makes one 
wonder why so few of Sir Francis Drake’s 
contemporaries seem to have chronicled in 
verse his West Indian exploits. But it is 
quite probable that the material extant does 
hot represent all the verse produced about 
Drake whose activities in the Caribbean 
doubtless aroused much interest and 
patriotic fervour among poets and drama- 
sts of the period. The lost plays—New 


*The Times Literary Supplement, October 12, 
1956, p. 602. “A Ballad of Drake "—Thomas 
Greepe: The True and Perfecte Newes of the 
Woorthy and Valiaunt Exploytes Performed and 


Doone by that Valiant Knight Syr Frauncis Drake, 
ete, 1587 


World’s Tragedy,’ 1595, and The Conquest 
of the West Indies,’ 1601, must surely have 
given a prominent place to Drake’s adven- 
tures. 

Henry Robart’s A Most Friendly Fare- 
well to Sir Francis Drake was written for 
Drake’s West Indian Voyage which was 
started in 1585. He expressed his disappoint- 
ment in the fact that Drake’s circumnaviga- 
tion of the earth had not been celebrated 
in song: 

When true report had blased abroad ye iii. yeres 

také toile, | 

Of that rare knight Syr Francis Drake through 

many a forraine soile, 

bet his trauaile on the Seas unto his endlesse 

ame, 

Did purchase for his countrey wealth, and credit 

to his name, 

I did expect some Ouids pen to paint his worthy 

praise, 

Who when he dies shal stil remaine in fame on 

earth alwaies. 

But none hath writ that earst I sawe.. .* 

In 1587 appeared Thomas Greepe’s poem 
celebrating Drake’s exploits on the 1585-6 
voyage to the West Indies. The writer 
described himself as “a rude Countriman, 
brought uppe manie yeeres in Husbandrie, 
and [having] more knowledge in Culturing 
of lande, than in descriptions of conquestes 
of Countries”. His account of the sacking 
of Santo Domingo is the imaginative recon- 
struction of the scenes according to the stay- 
at-home Englishman’s romantic conception 
of adventures in the New World tropical 
region where knights appear in their finery 
to celebrate their victory in banqueting halls 
hastily vacated by the Spaniards. When the 
English entered Santo Domingo 

Theyr enemies fled with such great hast, 

They left their roastmeate on the spit: 

Hennes and Chickins well crombd and baste, 

Tables covered ready to sitte. 

Wine and sugar they found good store: 

Their guests were come unlooked for. 


Their beds were made their Chambers drest, 
The Curtines drawne brave and fine 

Theyr parrell brusht and finely prest 

Sir you shall choose but this is mine. 

Some jewels were hid in walles and chest, 
Then some they found and some they mist.° 


In 1595 Robarts produced another poem, 


*Chambers, E. K., Elizabethan Stage Il, 144. 
(Henslowe’s Diary ed. Greg. W. W., London, 1904. 
y 


I, 27.) 

* Ibid. Il, 161, 178. III, 288, 336, 493. (Hen- 
slowe’s Diary, I, 135, 147.) 

* Robarts, H., A Most Friendly Farewell to Sir 
Francis Drake. Facsimile ed. E M. Blackie, Hav. 
U.P., Cambridge, Mass., 1924, opening lines. 

5 Greepe, T., Op. cit. 
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The Trumpet of Fame: Or Sir Francis 
Drakes and Sir John Hawkins F{are]well .. . 
After praising the leaders of the expedition 
he ends with the hope that they will return 
safely from plundering the wealth of the 
Spanish Indies— 

That Philip’s regions may not be more stor’d 

With pearl and jewels, and the purest gold.* 

Robarts, like Hakluyt, intended his writings 
to serve as propaganda for maritime enter- 
prise, and at the same time as a permanent 
chronicle of brave deeds done by national 
heroes. But the death of Drake and 
Hawkins on the ill-fated voyage of 1595-6 
does not seem to have occasioned any poem 
by Robarts although he continued his 
“ effort to be man of letters and laureate of 
sailors.””’ 

The death of Drake was news to all the 
world. In Spain there was general rejoicing 
at what was considered the vengeance 
of God on the Protestant pirate. Lope de 
Vega wrote his Dragontea which ends with 
rejoicings at Panama, and remains a monu- 
ment of Spain’s hatred of the dreaded 
dragon of “the scarlet lady of Babylon.” 
But in England Charles Fitz-Geffrey, a 
young scholar at Oxford, wrote a verse 
panegyric, Sir Francis Drake. His Honorable 
Life’s Commendation . . . 1596, in which 
Drake was canonised and the Caribbean for- 
ever cursed for having sunk so low that 
sacred head. Francis Meres’ notice of the 
poem in his Wits Commonwealth was in 
these words: 

As C. Plinius writ the Life of Pomponius 

Secundus, so young Charles Fitz-Geffrey, 

that high touring Falcon, hath most 

gloriously penned the honourable life and 
death of worthy sir Francis Drake.* 

In the course of this long poem (parts of 
which appear in England’s Parnassus, 1600), 
Fitz-Geffrey hymns the praise of a long line 
of illustrious sailors who brought fame to 
England. When he finally comes to recount 
the last voyage of Drake and Hawkins the 
poet’s muse dons sable: 

Now passe in silence, o my drouping pen, 

So manie famous townes and ports past by, 


Some tooke some burnt, some unassaulted then, 
As that Port Rico, place of miserie, 


* Robarts, H., The Trumpet of Fame [reprint by 
Thomas Park] Lee Priory Press, Kent, 1818, p. 14. 

’ Wright, L. B., Middle-class Culture in Eliza- 
bethan England, University of N. Carolina Press, 
1935, p. 518. 

* Wood, A., Athenae Oxonienses II, 607. 
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Where (6!) great Hawkins & brave Clifford be: 
The taking of the city Hatch conceale, 
Nor many other brave attempts reveale. 


Only two base ignoble places tell, 
Famous for nothing, but for death and dreade: 
When (6!) that, which my Muse lamentes, befell 
The stages where our tragedie was plaide, . 
Th’one Scudo, th’other Portabello saide: 

Both to be rased out of memorie, 

But for memoriall of this tragedie.* 





Since he on whom his countries hope Telied, 
At Scudo sicknd, at Port bella died.* 
Then in his sorrow and wrath the poet calls 
down the vengeance of heaven in the 
imprecations that follow: 
O let these places be earth’s dismall hell, 
The inhabitants eternall-tortur’d ghosts, 
The snaky-hayred Furies loathsome cell, 
Swarming with fiends and damned spirites hoasts, 
And palpable thick fogs infect the coasts: 
And bee this never-ending purgatorie 
A place of penance for Drakes wofull story.” 
However much the poet raves against the 
“accursed Ile” and “most accursed port 
that did impaire that flesh, compacted of 
the purest earth,” he yet finds a little com- 
fort in the fact that no Spaniard had sub- 
dued “ earths worthiness ”,— 
But onlie Death our treasure hath bereaven 
And that was due to earth, he gave to heaven." 
Fitz-Geffrey’s poem was highly successful, 
a second edition being called for in the year 
of publication, 1596; and in 1598 appeared 
Francis Meres’ complimentary notice of 
“young Charles Fitz-Geffrey, that high 
touring Falcon.” He had shown that Drake 
was a theme worthy of the poets of the age, 
and had justified his appeal to them not to 
neglect the subject. Of those whom he 
addressed in the opening verses of his poem, 
only Michael Drayton seems to have paid 
any heed. The Poly-Olbion was planned 
before 1598, the year of Hakluyt’s first 
volume of the enlarged Principal Naviga- 
tions, but Drayton’s nineteenth song in 
which he made use of Hakluyt’s summaries 
did not appear till 1622. And his verses on 
Drake are merely a list of the places 
attacked : 
And in the Westerne Inde, spight of the power 
of Spaine, 
He Saint Jago tooke, Domingo, Cartagena: 
And leaving of his prowesse, a marke in every 


as ay, ; 
Saint Augustine surpriz’d in Terra Florida.” 


*The Poems of Charles Fitz-Geffrey 1593-1636. 
ed. A. B. Grosart, Manchester, 1881, pp. 94-5. 

° Ibid., p. 96. 1 Ibid., p. 99. 

2 Drayton, M., Poly-Olbion, Being the Fourth 
Volume of his Works, ed. J. William Hebel, 
Oxford, 1933, 19th Song, ll. 319-22. 
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In addition to addressing Spenser, Daniel 

and Drayton by name, Fitz-Geffrey had 

sought to interest the dramatists of his day: 
O you the quaint tragedians of our time, 


Whose statelie flanks embuskind by the Muses, 
Draw all the world to wonder at your rimes ; 


Loe heere a modern subiect for your wits, 

But loftier than anie heere to fore 

Eternized by former Poets writs ; 

Whose worth their sacred Muses did adore, 

And he scarse entred yet th’Elysian dore; 

Whom dead, yet all mens thought alive doe 


make: 
For who wold think that death could coquere 
Drake?** 
But apart from the mention of the lost plays 
—New World’s Tragedy and The Conquest 
of the West Indies—there is no reason to 
believe that the subject was used on the 
stage until Davenant’s The History of Sr 
Francis Drake, 1659. J. A. RAMSARAM. 


Ibadan. 
"Charles Fitz-Geffrey, Op. cit. pp. 26-7. 


THE DEATH OF MARLOWE 


THE Tudor Queen Elizabeth’s favourite 

residence was her birthplace, Greenwich 
Palace, and here, attended by her courtiers 
and by her maids of honour in charge of 
the Chief Gentlewoman of the Privy 
Chamber, Blanche Parry, she avoided the 
yearly summer outbreaks of plague in 
London and Westminster. 

Blanche Parry was born at Bacton, Here- 
fordshire, a daughter of Henry Parry and 
his wife Alice, dr. of Sir Simon Milbourne, 
and from a memorial to her in the Church 
of St. Faith, Bacton, we learn that she had 
rocked the Queen in her cradle and was in 
her service for the remainder of her life, 
dieing 82 years of age and blind, a spinster, 
like her mistress, in 1589. 

She was well acquainted with the capital 
of her native county, ten miles N.E. of 
Bacton, and in an existing undated letter 
addressed to “the Mayor and his brethren 
of the City of Hereford,” she thanks them 
for some unrecorded kindness. Blanche was 
on friendly terms with the magician Dr. 
John Dee, who called her “ cousin,” visited 
him at Mortlake on behalf of the Queen, 
who was interested in his astrological 
prophecies, and stood godmother to his son 
Arthur in 1579. In her will (P.C.C. 16 Drury) 
she leaves her best diamond to the Queen, 
other trinkets containing diamonds to 
several ladies and gentlemen of the court, 





expresses her wish to be buried near to her 
nephew, John Vaughan, a son of her sister 
Elizabeth, in St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, and amongst other legacies leaves 
to her cousin, Eleanor Bull, “£100 which 
Mr. Montague oweth me.” “ Mr. 
Montague” was James Montague, who was 
sworn Dean of the Chapel Royal in 1603 
and died at Greenwich, aged 50, in 1618, 
who, through his mother, Elizabeth Haring- 
ton, was distantly related to the Queen, but 
although all Blanche’s relatives on both the 
Parry and Milbourne sides of her family 
are known, no person named “ Bull” can 
be traced, the term “cousin” and _ its 
abbreviated form “ coz” however were used 
both to relatives and in a wider sense de- 
noted merely a friend, or gossip. 

A severe outbreak of plague occurred in 
London in the year 1593 and the Court of 
Aldermen, meeting on the 10th of May, 
decreed that one-third of the £6,000 they 
had received as their share from the sale of 
the cargo of the captured Spanish carrack 
“Madre de Dios” should be used to build 
London’s first pest hospital, and the inhabi- 
tants of every city ward were asked to con- 
tribute liberally; a site for it was chosen in 
Bath St., E.C.1., formerly Pesthouse Row, 
where it remained until 1736. 

Half a mile west of Greenwich Palace, 
along the river’s bank in the vicinity of the 
present Borthwick Street, was a hostelry 
standing in its own garden, and on the morn- 
ing of the 30th May, 1593, the hostess, a 
widow, Eleanor Bull, received four guests, 
the young poet, Christopher Marlowe, who 
was carrying on a twofold career of 
dramatist and secret agent and had been re- 
cently staying at Scadbury, Kent, with his 
patron, Thomas Walsingham, a_ second 
cousin of Sir Francis Walsingham, but had 
left hurriedly when the Queen’s officers 
arrived to arrest him for his atheistical 
opinions and blasphemous talk, and his 
companions, Robert Poley, Nicholas Skeres 
and Ingram Frizer, three typical products 
of the Elizabethan underworld, Walsingham 
spies, rogues and swindlers. The four men 
dined at midday and afterwards sat or 
walked in the garden until the evening, and 
after supper, whilst Marlowe rested upon a 
couch, the three others commenced playing 
backgammon. Marlowe was the aggressor 
in a quarrel which arose between himself 
and Frizer and was fatally stabbed. Frizer 
pleaded self-defence and was finally 
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pardoned and the poet was buried in the 
Church of St. Nicholas, Deptford Green, a 
few hundred yards from the scene of his 
death on the Ist June. 

Dr. John Bull (1562-1628), the composer 
of an air entitled “God save our Virgin 
Queen,” first sung at the time of the defeat 
of the Armada in 1588, was born in Wellow 
parish, Somerset, and at the age of ten was 
enrolled amongst the children of the Queen’s 
Chapel Royal, an ambulatory company con- 
sisting of a Dean, musicians and men and 
children choristers, who attended wherever 
the Sovereign might be residing; the master 
of the children at this time being the poet- 
musician William Hunnis, who was also 
keeper of the parks, gardens and orchards 
of Greenwich Palace. 

Bull’s early employment at court may 
have been due to the fact that his great-uncle 
and namesake had been Chaplain to the 
Royal Households of Kings Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. He was barely twenty years of 
age when he was appointed organist of the 
cathedral at Hereford, where he appears to 
have been previously well known, and 
during his stay there became friendly and 
exchanged visits with Nathaniel Giles, the 
organist and master of the children at 
Worcester Cathedral, but after two years 
quarreled with the authorities at Hereford, 
returned to London and was sworn a Gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal in January, 1585. 

The children of the Chapel Royal 
occasionally performed plays before the 
court and Marlowe’s “Tragedy of Dido 
Queen of Carthage ” had been acted by them 
some time before the publication of the 
1594 quarto edition, and after the death of 
their master, William Hunnis, in June, 1597, 
Nathaniel Giles was appointed to succeed 
him and a month later received a warrant 
to impress further boys for the service. The 
whole of the children were then divided into 
two groups, the first group became choristers 
of the Chapel Royal, the second group were 
instructed in music, dancing and the drama 
and became the “Children of the Queen’s 
Revels at Blackfriars,” the ‘“aerie of 
children little eyases ” referred to by Rosen- 
crantz in his conversation with Hamlet. 

Sir Francis Walsingham, who had com- 
menced the unofficial organization of the 
English government secret service in 1569, 
became interested in the talented young 
musician and enlisted him amongst his 
agents, and Bull travelled extensively in 
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England and upon the continent on thes 
secret duties, receiving payment in land 
rentals and other ways over and above his’ 
official salary. ied i 
In 1587 an exile in Madrid wrote to his Si Ge 
supposed fellow conspirator Parry, actually Sihend 
a Walsingham spy: “I doo hartilie praye Der tfor 
you in that respecte paye heed not onlie in °P 
the mater for the which I have heretofore 
alreadie moved you that she (Queen Eliza. 
beth) hath a cunning Organe whereby to 
heare such as cometh in no wyse to common 
eares; the which in rayre kind doth so add 
to her sighte that in any aime She hath the A 
Bullseye at all tymes whomsoever hath the Cambri 
Clout" = 
Henry IV of France succeeded to the | hitherto 
throne at the death of his predecessor in Wyatt 
1589 but still had the Franco-Spanish armies | yercion 
of the Catholic league to contend with, and below 
at the request of his General, Turenne, who | gates 
visited England in 1591, Queen Elizabeth descript 
sent him a further 7,000 reinforcements,| ‘The 
whilst the western ports of England swarmed | j,. Fi; 
with league agents and spies. occur © 
Bull left London for Bristol in April, 1592, | headed 
on official business and returned by ?|i, ms. 
circuitous route passing through Glouceste | js writt 
and Tewkesbury. Whilst on the outskirts 0 | poems 
the latter town William Phelps, a musician they ru 
of Tewkesbury, saw two dismounted men | jing 4 ¢ 
standing by a figure at the roadside, which | the firs 
proved to be John Bull, who had been jy trye 
severely beaten and robbed. Phelps cared | yg 416 
for Bull until he had sufficiently recovered — The ; 
to return to London and was rewarded by points { 
being sworn a Gentleman of the Chapel jyt on 
Royal in May, 1592, because “ he did show garded 
a most rare kindness to Mr. Dr. Bull being | goype , 
robbed in those parts.” Two days after) tion 
the attack upon Bull a_ Frenchman, | variant 
“ Dubois,” and a Spaniard, ‘“ Goula,” two | cojjate, 
agents of the league, were arrested whilst ignorec 
attempting to leave Bristol by sea, the} The te 
Spaniard resisting and falling into the] heen ¢, 
harbour, where he was drowned.* John (=B), 
Bull, in ill health, left England in 1613 and writing 
entered the service of the Archduke Albert, Library 
Governor of the Netherlands. Dr. Burney} y 1.5; 
says of his departure: “ Dr. Bull has been missing 
censured for leaving England but it is prob-} fey ot 
able that the increase of health and wealt Egerto 
was the cause and consequence, indeed he 
seems to have been praised at home mort 
than rewarded.” He was appointed organist 
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of the Cathedral at Antwerp and died in 


that city in 1628. 


He had one younger brother, Richard, 
who was possibly the Richard Bull who was 
buried in the Church of St. Nicholas, Dept- 
ford Green, on the 9th April, 1590, and the 
husband of Blanche Parry’s legatee and the 
Deptford hostess, Eleanor Bull. 


H. A. SHIELD. 


A WYATT MANUSCRIPT 


A COMMON-PLACE book in the MS. 

collection of the University Library of 
Cambridge contains a version of two of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt’s poems, which seems 
hitherto to have escaped the attention of 
Wyatt editors. Though the text of this 
version, for reasons which will appear 
below, cannot claim any authority, its early 
date—sixteenth century—will justify a brief 


| description here. 


The two poems, Venemous Thorns and 
the First Satire, Mine Own John Poyns, 
occur on four pages (Sv to 7r) in a section 
headed “ A Miscellany of Sundry Matters ” 
'n MS. Ff.5.14. The name “W. Kytton” 
's written on the book’s outer edge. The 
poems must have been hastily copied, for 
they run together as if they were one, and 
line 4 of Venemous Thorns is left out. Yet 
the first Satire appears in its entirety, which 
is true of only one other version, that in 
MS. 168 of Corpus Christi, Cambridge. 

The text of the two poems differs at many 
points from that of all other known versions, 
but only a few of the variants can be re- 
garded as significant; most of them are no 
doubt due to careless copying or memoriza- 
tion. The following list notes substantial 
variants only. Punctuation has not been 
collated, and differences in spelling are 
ignored except in a few striking instances. 
The text in the Cambridge MS. (=C) has 
been collated with that in Egerton MS. 2711 
(=E), which is partly in Wyatt’s own hand- 
writing. Professor Muir’s text (The Muses 
Library, 1949) (=M) has been consulted for 
. 1-51 of Mine Own John Poyns, which are 
missing in the Egerton MS., and at those 
ew other points where it departs from the 
Egerton version. 


Venemous Thorns. 
1. bothe )C; so E. 
3. oftymes )C; offtyme E. .. 
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omit )C; And... renne E. 
be )C; bene E. 


Mine own John Poyns. 


Ne 


46. 
48. 
Sh. 
54. 
. upon )C; on E. 
56. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
62. 
63. 





. Syth you lyst )C; sins ye delight M. 
. why homeward )C; why that homeward 


M 


. flye )C; fle M. 

. woo )C; the awe M. 

. loo )C; lawe M. 

. bycause )C; for becawse M. 
. thynge )C; thinges M. 

. Sumtymes )C; sumtime M. 
. pleysure )C; Blame M. 

. nowe this )C; this M. 

. theyre )C; me M. 

. Sette )C; settes M. 

. mych )C; grete a M. 

. they that )C; That M. 


the )C; thes M. 


. hym (?) )C; highe M. 
. Steppe )C; skape M. 

. dothe )C; do M. 

2. welthe )C; wele M. 

. or )C; Nor M. 


cowarde of bests moste )C; of cowarde 
bestes the moste M. 

catche )C; take M. 

Alexander )C; Alessaundre M. 

that story )C; the story M. 

he is )C and M;; is E. 


with )C; in E. 

lesse )C; the lesse E. 

aske the )C; asken E. 

with )C; with eche E. 

As )C; And as E. 

oppresse )C; presse M; oppresse (op 
crossed out) E. 

aryse )C; rise E. 


. good )C and M; goody (?) E. 
. suffrythe )C; sufferth E. 
. prynces Realmes )C; a prynces reigne 


_ 1)C; that 1 E. 
. hawlke )C; to hawke E. 
. the fowle )C; fowle E. 


1 )C; to E. 


. EE tO. 

. where )C; where so E. 

. lee )C; lees E. 

. theyse )C; these newes E. 


and so )C; and E. 


. was JC; is E. 

. dyche )C; dike E. 

. saverye )C; saffry E. 

. men must theym )C; oon must him E. 
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95. no Ci nor E. meee Eee an ee 
; : eene varnis ith) Accor 
96. beastes dothe )C; they beeste do = only a reader who knew the iat age 
. advance could detect in this apolo .) ing rol 
97. a ag I )C; Nor I ame not E. thing like a hint. One is therefore rs and H 
ia ak leek. - —— to account for what happened excelle! 
morn ete yg ne is case. Piracy does not seem (*M. ! 
involved, since Alsop himself put o of An: 
103; IC; Ido E. 1617 edition of Pheand "rw 
aii ve of Pheander. And if the re. Thoma 
os ; titling had been an effort to rehabilitate a) SWS 
University of Toronto. somewhat stale story for another generation} ‘hat th 
of oe muro, anv have been no point) by“ M 
in producing, as Fawcet did in 1661, a Anne 
A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY FICTION dition of the original under its nda ‘a accord 
REPRINT of Pheander. CHARLES C. MIsH = 9 
"THE year 1641 was anything but a rich University of Maryland. nf 
_one in the annals of English prose fae th 
ation. 9 one iecenting volume bearing THE MARSHALL SISTERS poh | 
at date has been slippery enough to esca NNE 
both Mr. Arundell Esdaile's thane ad oe = — 
of tales and prose romances and my own HE fact that the Marshall sisters were BY 
chronological checklist of seventeenth- usually listed in Restoration theatrical om 
century fiction. The book in question is records without their Christian names has Pepe 
Marianus, or, Loves Heroick Champion, it made it dificult to determine their dramat Marsh 
was printed by B. Alsop and T. Fawcet, to roles. This confusion can be cleared up if ~ 
be sold by James Becket. Wing lists it as we conclude (as I hope to show) that some _ 
M600 and locates three copies: the British time in 1665 or 1666 Anne Marshall, the on 
Museum, the Newberry Library, and Yale. older sister, married, and appeared on the y sae’ 
Through the kindness of Mrs. Gertrude stage thereafter as “Anne Quin," WEN ge 
Woodward of the Newberry Library I have R ebecca, the younger, continued to play as ome 
been able to examine that library’s copy of Mrs. Marshall.” Comp 
the book and hence have discovered that According to Downes, Anne Marshall was to the 
Marianus is simply a reprint of Henry one of the original members of the King’s) tng 
Roberts’s Pheander, the latter first published Company (1660), while Rebecca joins’ She 
in 1595. In Marianus the names of all Company “some few Years after.”' From) , = 
characters and places in the original have the beginning Anne played leading roles "Bee 
been changed and the paragraphing has been Flecknoe, printing his unacted Erminia in} 5 ‘t 
er eee aide Troan Ene the hook ig 1661 with a suggested cast of players ited] gos 
largely a faithful reprint of the earlier Win Marshall” (an apparent. slip fo} after 
romance, reproducing most of the spelling Anne) for the leading role of Came turned 
errors and peculiarities of punctuation in Although Downes, in his casts of early re) Fy k 
the 1617 edition of Pheander (the last edition ViV#!s of old plays (c. 1661) lists | Mm Damo 
before the appearance of Marianus), correct- Ann Marshall "only for the role of Marst 
ing a few obvious misspellings and making a Margarita in Rule a Wife and Have a Win 161 
very few changes in text, all of them he assigns five other leading roles to “* Mrs. Marst 
omissions. Even the titlepage of Marianus Marshall "Christian name not given, but ton 
after the first four lines, follows that of assuredly Anne. From the date, March) \y t 
Pheander with almost no change in the 1663, we must assume that it was Anne whe 168, 
wording. played the role of Mrs. Double-Diligenct ‘ 
Nothing in the text of the later book in Wilson’s The Cheats.” Probably Rebects} *E. 
gives any clus-a0 t0-tihey this wanseal gre- joined the Company in the summer of 1663; the Lo 
cedure took place. Nor is there any indica- the full names of both Marshalls are ne Ree 
tion that this is not a new romance; Becket’s in the Lord Chamberlain's list of * Actos “Wi 
signed dedication, which replaces the earlier ,,' John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, 1108, Adan 
one by Roberts, does indeed say that the Bipeengye Seeaite Pe OS Ei to 
stile perhaps may seeme to want that oylie _p. alesis einai 
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or Comoedians” for the autumn of 1663.* 
According to Pepys, February 1, 1664, 
Anne, “ the eldest Marshall”, played a lead- 
ing role—no doubt Zempoalla—in Dryden 
and Howard’s The Indian Queen “ most 
excellently well.” In November, 1664, Anne 
(*M. Marsh.”) was cast for the major role 
of Angelica Bianca in Thomas Killigrew’s 
Thomaso.t. The MS notes to William Killi- 
grew's The Seege of Urbin, c. 1665, tell us 
that the leading role of Celestina was played 
by “Mrs. Anne Martiall.”* No doubt, too, 
Anne was the “Mrs. Marshall” who, 
according to Downes, played the leading 
role of Almeria in Dryden’s The Indian 
Emperor, c. April, 1665. In short, we have 
good reason to believe that Anne Marshall 
was the leading lady of the King’s Company 
from 1661 to June 5, 1665, when the 
theatres were closed because of the plague. 

For the year 1663-1665 we have very little 
information about Rebecca Marshall. We 
know that she was on the stage because 
Pepys referred to Anne as “the eldest 
Marshall;” because early in 1665 she 
petitioned the King against one Mark 
Trevor, who had affronted her “as well 
upon the Stage as of[f];"* and because at 
the Duke’s Theatre on April 3, 1665, Pepys 
was pleased to have Nell Gwyn and “the 
younger Marshall” from the King’s 
Company sitting beside him. However, up 
to the closing of the theatres in 1665 no 
parts can confidently be assigned to her. 
She seems to have been, like Nell, still an 
apprentice playing small roles. 

Because of the plague and the London 
fire the theatres were closed from June 5, 
1665, to November 29, 1666. Some time 
after this interregnum Anne Marshall re- 
turned to the stage. In May, 1667, when 
Flecknoe published his then unacted The 
Damoiselles a la Mode he cast ““ The Two 
Marshalls” for the title roles. On October 
26, 1667, Pepys referred to “the two 
Marshalls at the King’s House” in connec- 
ton with a quarrel between Rebecca 
Marshall and Nell Gwyn. On June 27, 
1668, Pepys saw a revival of The Indian 


*E. S. De Beer, “A list of the department of 
the Lord Chamberlain of the Household, Autumn, 
1663,” Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research, XIX (November, 1941), 13-14. 

William Van Lennep, ‘ Thomas Killigrew Pre- 
pares His Plays for Production,” Joseph Quincy 
dams Memorial Studies, 1948, pp. 803-808. 
‘Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS Poet. 29. 
Public Record Office, SP 29/ 142, p. 160. 
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Queen and (reversing a previous judgment) 
wrote that he did not “doat on Nan 
Marshall’s acting therein, as the world talks 
of her excellence therein.” However, this 
information cannot be used to establish 
Anne’s surname after 1665. Playgoers 
habitually remember actresses by the names 
they bore during their rise to fame. Despite 
the evidence of Flecknoe and Pepys, I sub- 
mit that by 1667 Anne Marshall was legally 
Anne Quin. 

The fact is that after 1665 the name 
“Anne Marshall” disappears from all 
theatrical records. The dramatis personae 
of each of nineteen printed plays produced 
at the King’s Theatre from 1667 to 1677 
contains only one “ Mrs. Marshall.” Ever 
more significant, the Lord Chamberlain’; 
warrants of June 30, 1666, July 22, 166’, 
February 8, 1668, and October 2, 1669, for 
liveries for actresses: at the King’s House 
list only one “ Mrs. Marshall.”’ One name 
cannot be made to stand for two women. 
According to the official documents only 
one Mrs. Marshall was on the stage; 
according to Flecknoe and Pepys both 
sisters were still members of the company. 

From Pepys’ comments on the theatrical 
season which began on November 29, 1666, 
it is clear that the official “‘ Mrs. Marshall” 
was Rebecca. During the theatrical inter- 
regnum the King’s Company had lost so 
many experienced actresses that Pepys and 
his friends (October 25, 1666) expected the 
Duke’s Company to be “much the better 
of the two, because of their women.” This 
was the great opportunity for such young 
actresses as Rebecca Marshall and Nell 
Gwyn. From Pepys we learn that Rebecca 
had become “a pretty good actor” in lead- 
ing roles, and that she was playing at least 
one of the roles which, according to 
Downes, was Anne’s property—Evadne, in 
The Maid’s Tragedy (December 7, 1666)— 
while Nell Gwyn was usurping another— 
Celia, in The Humorous Lieutenant (Janu- 
ary 23, 1667). 

In late February, 1667, the King’s 
Company produced its first new play of the 
season, Dryden’s Secret Love, or The 
Maiden Queen, with the leading role of the 
Queen played by “ Mrs. Marshall.” Again 
from Pepys (May 24, 1667) we learn that 
this was Rebecca. Eight women are named 
in the dramatis personae; only the name of 


™PRO, LC 5/ 138, p. 71; LC 5/ 62, p. 1; 
LC 5/ 138, p. 271; LC 5/ 62, p. 107. 
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“‘Jaine Davenport” need be added to make 
this list tally exactly with that given in the 
Lord Chamberlain’s livery warrant of July 
22, 1667. Mrs. Quin, whose name appears 
for the first time, played the secondary role 
of Candiope. 

I suggest that Anne Marshall left the 
Company some time in 1665, married, and 
returned as Anne Quin some time in Febru- 
ary, 1667,° to find that her old parts had 
been given to others and that she herself 
was relegated to secondary roles. Failing 
to reestablish herself as a leading lady by 
her own efforts, she left the Company some 
time in March or April and appealed to the 
Lord Chamberlain. On May 4, 1667, that 
official ordered the leaders of the King’s 
Company “to admitt Mrs. Anne Quin one 
of his Maties Comoedians to Act againe at 
ye Theatre Royall and that you assign her 
all her owne parts which she formerly had 
& that none other be permitted to act any 
of her parts without her consent. And that 
you assigne her a dressing roome with a 
chymney in it to be only for her use & 
whom she shall admitt.”® Clearly Anne 
Quin was no new-comer, but an experienced 
leading lady whose successes had been re- 
warded by the rare privilege of a private 
dressing room with a fireplace."° Presum- 
ably the order was obeyed. Mrs. Quin’s 
name appeared in the livery warrants for 
July 22, 1667, and February 8, 1668. In 
Boyle’s The Black Prince, October, 1667, 
Mrs. Quin played the romantic Alizia 
Pierce, while Rebecca (“ Mrs. Marshall”) 
had the dull part of Plantagenet. In 
Dryden’s An Evening’s Love, June, 1668, 
Mrs. Quin had the important role of Donna 
Aurelia, and Rebecca no part at all. She 
had to be content with succeeding her sister 
in the role." 

Mrs. Quin left the company some time 


*So far I have found no record of Anne’s 
marriage. No doubt her husband was the ‘“ Mr. 
Quin’ who was leading Rebecca Marshall home 
from the theatre on February 5, 1667, when she 
was attacked by a ruffian in the pay of Sir Hugh 
Middleton (SP 29/ 191, p. 31). Perhaps this is the 
Peter Quyn or Gwyn who on January 20, 1668, 
was ordered arrested with three others for acting 
without warrant (LC 5/ 186, p. 193). 

*LC 5/ 138, p. 376. 


Most of the women dressed in a common 


tiring room. On October 5, 1667, Mary Knep took 
Pepys up to “ the women’s shift,’”’ where Nell Gwyn 
was dressing and was “all unready.” 

™ The dramatis personae of the 4to of 1671 tells 
us that Donna Aurelia was played by 
Marshall; and formerly by Mrs. Quin.” 


** Mrs. 
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in 1668 or 1669—her name is missing from 
the livery warrant of October 2, 1669—not 
to reappear until she joined the Duke's 
Company in 1677. Rebecca Marshall re. 
mained as the leading lady of the King’s 
Company until 1677, when she too migrated 
to the Duke’s Company for a few months 
before leaving the stage for good. 


JOHN HAROLD WILson. 
The Ohio State University. 


CROMWELL’S HEAD 
GOOD case seems to have been made 


in the possession of the Wilkinson family 
at Woodbridge, Suffolk, as the actual head 
of Cromwell. The compilers of Arthur 
Mee’s book in the ‘ King’s England’ series, 
who were allowed to see it, gave a descrip- 
tion of its appearance with hair clinging to 
it and some of the teeth still there. They 
had no doubts of its authenticity. Their 
belief was based upon a report by Dr. Karl 
Pearson, F.R.S., and G. M. Morant, DSc., 
illustrated by one hundred plates, which 
was published in 1935 by University College, 
London (is this still in print?). Earlier, Sir 
Henry Howorth and Professor Boyd 
Dawkins in a letter to ‘The Times’ in 1911 
expressed the same view. There are prob- 
ably some doubters, but would not the 
best course be to send the head to the 
nearest crematorium, and give reverent 
burial to the ashes? 

There is a tradition that the headless body 
of the Protector was buried at Newburgh 
Priory where Lady Fauconberg, Cromwell's 
daughter, Mary, lived. Another claim has 
been made that it was interred in North- 
borough Church, Peterborough. There can 
however be little probability that it was 
recovered from the pit into which it was 
thrown at Tyburn. A.C.EB 


out for recognizing the embalmed head | 


FRANCIS KIRKMAN’S “ THE WITS” 
1672-1673 


J. ELSON, in his edition of The Wits, 
gave no formal bibliographical descrip- 
tion of the volumes he used in preparing his 
text. Nevertheless, one can easily deduce 
what he believed to be the story of the 
editions of 1672 and 1673. Roughly, it was 


‘The Wits or, Sport upon Sport, ed. J. J. Elson 
(Cornell Studies in English, Vol. XVIID 1932). 
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this: Francis Kirkman in 1672 reprinted 
with minor modifications Marsh’s 1662 
edition. In 1673 he published a second part 
to fulfil the promise implied in the words 
“Part I” on the title-page of both the 1662 
and 1672 editions. Later he issued a second 
edition of this “ second ” part by the simple 
expedient of rearranging the type of the 
octavo to fit the format of a quarto publica- 
tion. All volumes containing both “ parts ” 
are, it would seem, mere reissues of the two 


' separate volumes within the same binding. 


The bibliographical irregularities of these 


| composite volumes can therefore be dis- 


missed thus : ? 

Copies of The Wits are frequently im- 
perfect or irregular in makeup, or contain 
inserted leaves; the title-page or preface 
of one edition may be found combined 
with the text of another. There is always 
a remote chance that other editions of 
such a motley volume may turn up. 


A study of the limited evidence available 
to me forces me to conclude that Elson’s 
interpretation of the bibliographical facts 
are wrong. He is correct in assuming that 
Kirkman’s first move was to reprint the 1662 
volume, for such a volume was advertised 
(price bound Is. 6d.) in the Term Catalogue 
for Michaelmas 1671.° But it is much more 
likely that his next move was to publish an 
enlarged edition incorporating the 1672 
volume. To do this he set up and printed 
new preliminaries, and printed new drolls— 
not for separate publication, but to add to 
his reprint in order to increase its compre- 
hensiveness. That the 1672 title-page is 
more often than not retained in the enlarged 
volume has led to all the confusion. The 
make-up of the “ ideal copy” is difficult to 
determine, but some tentative conclusions 
can be drawn. 

To facilitate discussion, the elements 
from which the composite volume could be 
made up may be symbolised as follows: 

f=engraved frontispiece (Elson, frontis- 

piece) 

a=title-leaf of 7 Wits (Elson, p. 41) 

b=“ ss Readers ” leaf (Elson, pp. 43- 

) 
c=“Contents” leaf (Elson, p. 257 note 
1, and pp. 45-46) 
I=text of J Wits (Elson, pp. 47-256) 
* Elson, op. cit., p. 3 


‘The Term Catalogues, ed. E. Arber, Vol. I, 
1903, p. 92. 


A=title-leaf of 1] Wits (Elson, p. 265) 
B=“ The Preface *—three leaves (Elson, 
pp. 267-270) 

Ii=text of J] Wits (Elson, pp. 271-367) 
Thus the copy of Kirkman’s 1672 reprint 
of Marsh’s edition that Elson used to collate 
with his copy-text (a volume that then be- 
longed to Dr. Joseph Q. Adams) may be 
described thus: 

f-a-b-I 
and the other three copies he mentions, 
thus: 

Mitford-Chew-Huntington f-a-b-c-I 

Bridgwater-Huntington f-a-b-I-c 

Other Huntington copy f-a-b-I-c 
A problem then arises: Which copy repre- 
sents the “ideal copy”? By identifying 
“c” as leaf 06 (the text “I” covers sheets 
C-N and leaves 01-5), Elson obviously con- 
cluded (without demonstration) that the last 
two copies represent it. If they do, “a” 
and “b” were probably printed as leaves 
07-8. If, however, the Mitford-Chew-Hunt- 
ington copy represents the “ideal copy”, 
““a” was probably printed as 06, “b” as 
07, and “c” as 08. As “b” is signed A2, 
it is almost certain that “c” could not have 
been printed as 07. If a copy of The Wits 
turns up that has offsets on “c” the prob- 
lem will be solved. 

Conclusive proof that an enlarged edition 
and not a separate edition of supplementary 
material was next designed is almost im- 
possible to come by, but the evidence is 
circumstantially strong. First, “B” (The 
Preface) contains statements that refer to 
the whole collection and not to a part—a 
fact that puzzled Elson.* Moreover, “b” 
is not a preface as Elson loosely calls it, but 
an address “ To the Readers’. Contempor- 
ary books often contain both a preface and 
such an address. Where both occur, the 
preface usually precedes the address. 
Second, the new material (“II”) begins un- 
usually on leaf Al, whereas the reprinted 
material (“I”) began on Cl. The usual 
practice is to begin the text on BI or Cl 
to allow preliminary material to be signed 
A, or A and B. This suggests that “ II” was 
not designed to be issued primarily as a 
separate publication with its own prelimin- 
aries. Furthermore, the new title-page 
(“A’’) does not contain the words “ Part II”. 
The last relevant point is that no separate 


* Elson, op. cit., p. 2. 
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frontispiece was provided for the new 
material. 

If contemporary practice is any guide, and 
if “a” were suppressed, the “ideal copy” 
of the enlarged volume would be one of the 
following volumes: 

f-A-B-b-II-c-I 
f-A-B-b-II-I-c 
f-A-B-b-I-c-II 
_ f-A-B-b-c-I-II 

I have seen no copy that conforms to any 
of these patterns, but there is so much scope 
for rearrangement that it is not surprising 
that many variants are to be found. The 
possibility of error in gathering is greatly 
increased because the first of the three 
leaves of “B” is signed A2, “b” is a leaf 
signed A2, and the text of “II” begins on 
Al. Add to this the presence of two title- 
pages, and the uninstructed binder is not to 
be blamed for the bewildering number of 
irregularities in the make-up of the volume. 
The following copies utilizing the 1673 title- 
page correctly are in the British Museum 
and Bodleian Library: 

B. M. G 11163: A-B-II-a-b-I 

Bodl. Mal 412: f-A-B-II-I 

B.M. c. 71. h.23: f-A-a-b-B-I-c-II 

B.M. 840 b. 12: copy missing from shelf 
The uninstructed bookbinder making the 
same assumptions as Elson may have been 
responsible for the following variants, both 
apparently dated 1672: 

B.M. 1076 d. 41: a-b-I-c-A-B-II 

Bodl. Douce K 31: f-a-b-II-B-I-c 
The latter volume may represent the dis- 
carding of the wrong title-page. 

Given that Kirkman’s first move was to 
reprint Marsh’s volume, and his second was 
to reissue this volume as an enlarged edition, 
it must be concluded that his third move 
was to issue a quarto edition of the addi- 
tional material. For if, as Elson believes, 
he deliberately issued an octavo edition of 
the additional material, it would be difficult 
to find a good reason for Kirkman’s pro- 
ducing a quarto at the same time. For the 
quarto was made by suitably leading out 
and otherwise adjusting the type used in the 
composite volume in order to fit the new 
format. Only small portions (e.g. the second 
quotation in “The Preface’) were reset. 
Even the title-page is merely a leaded 
version of the other 1673 title.© If a 


’Copies of the quarto may be found in the 
British Museum (c.12.h.8.) and Bodleian Mal. 230). 
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separate octavo edition does exist (I have 
not seen one myself) it may have been an 
attempt to supply a demand after the quarto 
stocks were sold out. 

This rationalization of the bibliographical 
evidence is still tentative, so it would be 
impertinent here to reconsider in the light 
of my conclusions any of the arguments 
about authorship, etc., put forward by 
Elson. Other copies of The Wits may weil 
upset the conclusions. Elson himself men- 
tioned nine copies (editions unspecified) in 
the Huntington Library, nine in the Folger 
(all of 1672 or 1673), a 1672 edition in 
Harvard and the Newberry Libraries, and a 
1673 edition in Chicago. Wing’ lists 6 
libraries with both 1672 and 1673 editions— 
British Museum, Bodleian, Huntington, 
Newberry, Harvard University, Folger. He 
claims that Cambridge University and 
Library of Congress have 1672 editions, and 
that Edinburgh University and New York 
Public have 1673 editions. If these copies 
could be analysed, the conjectures made 
above might be confirmed or modified. 


W. J. CAMERON. 
The University, Reading. 
* Elson, op. cit., p. 3, note 3. 


7 Donald Wing, Short-Title Catalogue, Vol. Ill, 
1951, entries W3219-20. 


THE GREAT PLAGUE IN YARMOUTH 


JN October, 1664, it was reported that six 

hundred and fifty-five persons had died 
of plague in Amsterdam, where it had been 
raging for several months, and where there 
had been as many as a thousand deaths in 
a week. Yarmouth was in those days 
closely connected with Holland and Ham- 
burgh, exporting wool and grain and 
importing mixed goods.’ 

On the 18th November, a London news- 
letter (probably written by Henry Muddi- 
man) said that a vessel trading regularly 
with Rotterdam had brought the infection 
to Yarmouth and several people had died 
of it. The Netherlands and England were 
drifting into war and with the outbreak of 
hostilities Yarmouth would have been one 
of the chief centres for the Navy. There- 
fore William Coventry, Commissioner of the 
Navy, wrote from Portsmouth four days 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1664-5, pp. 
44, 20. Addenda, 1660-85, & 107. Defoe, D. 
~~ through England and Wales (1928 edition), 
p. 
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later to Secretary Bennet hoping that the 
report would prove false. He wrote again 
on the 25th, saying that steps should be 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease. 
In the meanwhile, William Nowell, a 
Norwich stationer, had told Henry Muddi- 
man that a search had been made and that 
out of the three that had died out of one 
house, only one had plague. It had not 
spread. William Coventry (who was also 
Member of Parliament for Yarmouth) said 
he was glad to hear it.” 

Richard Bower, who seems to have been 
Muddiman’s Yarmouth correspondent, told 
Muddiman on the 30th November that the 
sickness was spreading ‘if the reports of the 
searchers... are true, but they are drunken 
persons and very poor and may make false 
returns because of the large allowance they 
have for this work.’ It was true that the 
searchers who were supposed to examine 
the corpses were not to be trusted, but the 
register of St. Nicholas’ church in Yarmouth 
shows that the plague had arrived in the 
town, There were plague burials on the 
17th, 18th and 19th November, and after a 
gap of six days there were two plague burials 
on the 25th.* 

The winter was cold, and the spread of 
the infection was checked. Nevertheless, the 
parish register shows that in the first three 
months of 1665 there were twenty-one 
plague burials. Only two weeks were free 
from plague burials. But it caused no great 
alarm as in the seventeenth century plague 
was always rumbling in the towns. The 
existence of plague in Yarmouth was re- 
ported as early as February 1665 to Joseph 
Williamson (Secretary to Lord Arlington) 
by Richard Bower: ‘one person has died 
and another sickened of the plague in the 
town.” 

The plague spread rapidly in the spring. 
It attracted surprisingly little official notice 
and it was not until the 28th May that the 
Reverend Ralph Josselin at Earls Colne in 
Essex noted in his diary, ‘the plague gott 
into or land at Yarmouth.’ In April the 
weekly figures for plague burials were three, 
seven, eleven and fourteen. In May prob- 

*C.S.P.D., 1664-5, pp. 78, 84, 90, 85, 92. Milli- 


can, P., Register of The Freemen of Norwich 1548- 
1113, Norwich, 1934, p. 123. 

CS.P.D., 1664-5, p. 96. I was able to examine 
the register of burials through the kindness of the 
ctor of St. Nicholas’ Church, Canon L. J. 
Baggot and the Parish Clerk, Mr. Brandon. 
S.P.D., 1664-5, p. 196. 
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ably because of changes in the weather, the 
numbers were variable—six, fourteen, eleven 
and twelve for the four weeks in the month. 
“Clear” or non-plague burials showed some 
tendency to grow, no doubt because of 
wrong classification by the searchers and the 
parish clerk.® 

The hold that the disease had got on the 
town was unmistakable by June. The 
weekly burials were in turn eighteen, fifteen, 
thirty-one, seventeen and twenty-nine. Now 
it began to draw official attention. Sir 
William Batten, Surveyor of the Navy and 
a Commissioner, wrote to the Navy Com- 
missioners from Harwich on the 8th June 
saying that he could procure naval stores at 
Yarmouth “but in regard to the sickness 
from that port has no mind to anything.” 
Eight days later Bower told Williamson that 
“Thirty have died of the plague; it will 
increase until there are cleansing houses, 
which the people do not like to build, on 
account of the charge. Infected families are 
put together, and then after a month return 
to the town. The poor make sad lamenta- 
tions, being deprived of the charity and 
trade of the inhabitants, who are fled, so 
that it is like a country village.’’* 

Most towns had a pest house, or small 
building to which the infected poor people 
were carried. It was unusual to find a 
suggestion of cleansing houses for isolating 
the plague victims. But it was not at all 
unusual to find that the wealthier inhabitants 
and merchants had sought safety in the 
country—sometimes carrying the infection 
with them. (Writing of the Londoners Ralph 
Josselin said, “they flie before it & the 
country feares all trade with London.’) 
Among those who had left Yarmouth was 
Mr. Dunne who was evidently a Navy 
Board surveyor in charge of the building of 
a new frigate there. He had moved his 
family two miles out of the town. It is 
surprising to observe the narrow limits of 
the spread of the infection. Lowestoft 
which was only ten miles away was free of 
plague, presumably because it was a small 
port on its own and had few trading con- 
nections with Yarmouth.’ 

On the 24th June Richard Bower said that 
plague burials were ten fewer than in the 


* Josselin, Ralph, The Diary of the Reverend, 
1616-83. Historical Society, London, 1908, p. 147. 


*C.S.P.D., 1664-5, pp. 415, 431. 
7 Josselin, p. 147, C.S.P., 1664-5, p. 501. 
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previous week.* In July there was no 
official correspondence about plague in the 
town. In the first half of the month because 
the weather was changeable and cooler the 
weekly plague burials numbered twenty- 
nine and thirty-one. Then, when the 
weather became warmer, burials rose to 
sixty and sixty-three a week. In Ipswich 
burials averaged fifteen a week; the plague 
was not so deep-rooted and long established 
there. But in London it was spreading fast. 

Van Gogh, the Ambassador of the States 
General, said on the 10th August that plague 
was growing in Yarmouth. On Friday, the 
18th August, Henry Muddiman said that 
eighty had died in Yarmouth since the 
previous Friday night. This figure cannot 
be verified as the parish register is defective 
at this point, but it is plain that, as in 
London, the plague was spreading fast. 
This caused the King (then at Oxford) to 
write to the Bailiffs of Yarmouth to say 
that he was greatly troubled over the sick- 
ness and sufferings of the town. He had 
ordered the Bishop of Norwich to do his 
utmost to help the poor and had urged him 
to arrange private collections on fast days. 
The King feared that the town was not as 
well watched as it should have been because 
of the absence of the leading citizens. The 
day for electing magistrates was approach- 
ing and the King allowed the town to dis- 
pense with such formalities as could not be 
observed. He recommended Robert Nichol- 
son and William Bateman as Bailiffs for 
1665-6. Nevertheless they were chosen 
“according to Custom and Formality.’”® 

At the end of August, James Hickes, Clerk 
of the Post Office, said that ninety-six of 
the hundred and seventeen deaths in the 
previous week were due to plague.’® Again 
these figures cannot be verified. Parish 
registers were commonly written from slips 
of paper prepared at the time of the burial. 
The sexton of the parish died on the 8th 
September and his successor did his best to 
complete the register. But the plague 
entries for the last week in August are 
missing. 

In the parish register there is an entry 
which reads: 


“Nov. 1664. Here is one thing as 


*C.S.P.D., 1664-5, p. 445. 

*CS.P.D., 1664-5, pp. 512, 523, $27. 
Intelligencer, 4.9.1665. 
”C.S.P.D., 1664-5, p. 542. 
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followeth with ye Observing How that the 
last Great Plague in this towne did 
Increase and Decrease, and falling to the 
lote of John Johnson, Parrish Clerke to 
In gross the names of the psons as he 
ffound them in papers left by his pre. 
dicessor Robert Parr: thought it Cop. 
venient to note it to his Successors: that 
may Succeed him that them weh died of 
the pest there is a small P at the end of 
the Lyne against every psons Name & 
where there is not the Number at every 
Weeks end VIZ as for exampl The fiirst 
pson that was certainly knowne was 
one :— 


Mary Call; D of Phillip P. 17.” (Nov. | 


ember 1664) 


The “clear” burials had averaged six or 
seven a week in the first half of the year, 
Now they varied between twenty and 
twenty-seven and it is evident that some of 
the plague victims were buried as “clear.” 
At this time there was also an outbreak of 
spotted fever or typhus; this was in no way 
remarkable in an age when people seldom 
washed themselves or their clothes. Isaac 
Rainolds died of this disease on the 3rd 
August and Mary Woods on the 4th. And 
on the 5th Rich Chickoe died of “ a feaver.” 
The causes of death with the other non 
plague burials included drowning, “ poore,” 
aged, childbed, fall from a house and infant, 
all common causes in that century. 

Henry Muddiman wrote on the 4th Sep- 
tember that in the week a hundred had died 
of the plague and ten of other causes in 
Yarmouth. The entries in the parish register 
were resumed in this month. In the week 
ending the 8th September there were one 
hundred and thirty-nine burials from all 
causes—the highest weekly figure in the 
register. Burials reached their maximum on 
the 3rd September when thirty-three persons 
were buried. “The Newes” recorded the 
report from Yarmouth on the 18th Septem- 
ber, “The sad visitation which continues 
heavy upon us.” The weather became 
cooler after the first week in September and 
this had its effect on the infection. Total 
burials fell from one hundred and twenty- 
nine and one hundred and twenty-seven {0 
ninety-eight in the three remaining weeks. 

In the early part of October “The 
Newes ” reported, “ The Sickness decreases 


“C.S.P.D., 1664-5, p. 551. Josselin, pp. 1484. 
The Newes 21.9.1665. 
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in this Town: The Burials being 40 less than 
last week than the week before.” And a 
week later, “ The Sickness decreases here 
still, blessed be God and we are in hope of 
a final abatement.” And towards the end 
of the month, ““ Yarmouth 20 October. The 
late Mortality in this Place has been a sad 
calamity to this Town and no_ small 
prejudice to His Majesty’s Affairs: but God 
be praised the sickness is fallen this last 
week from eighty-nine to forty-seven. And 
we are in hopes to be quite clear of it 
sodainely.”’? 

There was “Frostie weather with wind 
clearing the aire” at the end of November. 
This cold spell and the usual fall in tem- 
perature brought the number of plague 
burials down from seventy-seven and 
seventy-eight in the first two weeks of Nov- 
ember to twenty in the fourth week. The 
10th November was the first day for nearly 
five months to be free of plague burials. In 
the middle of the month it was reported, 
“Yarmouth, 13 November. This Town 
(God be thanked) begins to enjoy its former 
state of health: there died this last week but 
eighteen of the Plague nine whereof died 
in one day and the other nine in six days 
after: so that we hope this Place will be 
sodainely free from any contagious dis- 
temper if the abatement hold at this rate.” 
A couple of weeks later it was said, “ Yar- 
mouth, 29 November. There have died in 
this town but four persons of the Pest in 
the six days for which God be praised.” And 
on the 30th November it was reported, “ The 
sickness here is abated, twenty died this last 
week and there died in the whole twenty- 
seven persons whereof twenty of the Pest.”** 

December passed without any event of 
note. There were thirty plague and twenty- 
four “clear” burials. There was a slight 
increase in plague burials in the earlier part 
of the month after the “late unhealthful 
weather,” but the frost which continued into 
1666 kept the disease in check. Life began 
fo return to normal. Josselin noted in his 
diary, “The greatest plague in England 
since yt in Edward the third’s time, and yett 
itcontinues, as very fierce in many places of 
England.” “What God may doe, the 
weather being now cold frostie, I know not, 
but hope well.” The continuation of the 
infection may have been due to the return 

"The Newes, 5.10.1665, 12.10.1665. 26.10.1665. 


"Josselin, p. 150. The Intelligencer, 20.11.1665, 
412.1665. The Newes, 2.12.1665. 





of the population. At this time it was said 
of Westminster, “‘ People come to town, and 
tumble over the goods and household stuff 
in infected houses during this sickness, 
which occasions the lengthening out of the 
malady.”** 

The Bill of Mortality for Yarmouth stated 
that between the 9th and the 16th January 
1666, nine persons had been buried, two of 
them from the plague. These figures do not 
agree with the parish register which shows 
eight plague and four “clear” burials. For 
the following week the Bill gave three 
burials (none of plague) while the register 
showed two plague and five “clear” 
burials.’"° These discrepancies are hard to 
explain as the Bills were supposed to be 
compiled from the registers. It may be that 
Yarmouth, like other towns, wished to 
minimize the danger in the town in the hope 
that trade would revive. 

There was in February “a very dry 
season, cold not much” and as a result the 
last plague death came on the 13th. In 
March Yarmouth was free of the disease. 
There were six plague deaths in April and 
there was one in June, but they caused no 
interest in official circles. On the 31st August 
two died of the disease. This caused Richard 
Bower to write to Williamson on the same 
day, “ The sickness has broken out again 
in one house at Yarmouth.”** The disease, 
however, did not spread. In September the 
town was completely free, but there was 
one plague burial on the Ist October. That 
was the last plague death in Yarmouth in 
1666. 

A question of interest is the total number 
of plague deaths. In the parish register of 
burials in August 1665 there is a note written 
in an eighteenth or nineteenth century hand 
which says: 


“Notes respecting the Plague that was 
raging at this period. The first entry 
appears on Novr 17th 1664. The last 
entry appears on Oct Ist 1666. The most 
fatal week was the one ending Sept 22nd 
1665 in which it caused 116 deaths. 
Unfortunately the deaths that occurred 
during two weeks were not recorded. If 
we allow 78 cases for the first week and 
106 in the second we find that the total 


“The Intelligencer, 18.12.1665. Josselin, pp. 
151-2. C.S.P.D., Addenda, 1660-70, p. 704. 


* C.S.P.D., 1666-7, p. 394. 
** Josselin, p. 152. C.S.P.D., 1666-7, p. 80. 
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number of persons in Yarmouth who fell 
victims to the dire disease was 1594,” 


The register gives a total of one thousand, 
one hundred and forty-four plague deaths. 
The entries for the week ending 18th August 
1665 are missing, but the number of plague 
deaths may have been about eighty. There 
are no entries between 27th August and Ist 
September, but there were probably some 
one hundred and ten burials. For the next 
two weeks in September the plague burials 
probably numbered one hundred and twenty 
and one hundred and ten respectively. As 
has so often been said the classification by 
the searchers was often at fault. The 
number of “clear” burials should have 
been smaller than usual since the plague 
would have carried off people who would 
otherwise have died of other diseases. Such 
was the case with some registers, but in 
Yarmouth their number rose in July, August 
and September, and did not return to the 
normal level until December. In all prob- 
ability there were two hundred and twenty 
wrongly classified. The total thus obtained 
is one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
four plague burials. Yarmouth evidently 
suffered worse than any other town in East 
Anglia, with the exception of Colchester. 
This was probably due to the trade connec- 
tion with Holland, and the acute over- 
crowding in the town. 

The disease was most severe among the 
poor who lived in their cramped quarters 
in the Rows. Those who had the money to 
do so left the town. Among those who died 
were some who stayed to look after the sick, 
such as Mr. Richard Sparrow apothecary, 
Henry Browne Chirurgeon, Henry Shine 
apothecary, Thomas Sillar Chirurgeon and 
Mr. Lionel Gadford, D.D., curate of the 
Parish. The cause of the death of Robert 
Parr the Parish Clerk is not given, but 
surely his was a plague death. It is said in 
some books’ that the disease carried off 
both ministers of the church, but “ Mr. John 
Brinsley Minist'’” who died on the 25th 
January 1664/5 evidently died from some 
other cause. John Cubitt, Bailiff of the 
town died on the 9th August 1665 and his 


wife Anne died thirteen days later. Both 
are shown as “ clear” burials. 
A. G. E. JONgs. 


Bristol 6. 


* Blomefield, F. A General History of the 
County of Norfolk, London, 1810. Vol. XI p. 397. 
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MAMMON AND MULCIBER: 
AN OLD CHESTNUT 


A PROBLEM of minor significance involy. 
ing the proper identification of two 
fallen angels in Milton’s Paradise Lost has 
recently been raised again by Professor 
Kester Svendsen in his brilliant new book, 
Milton and Science.’ This concerns his 
belief (stated on p. 226 and p. 286) that 
Milton, in Book One, intends to represent 
Mammon and the Roman Mulciber (or 
Vulcan or Hephaestus), the Architect of 
Pandaemonium, as one and the same. That 
is, for Milton’s purpose of conflating the 
greed and lustful materialism of Mammon 
with the engineering and metal working of 
Mulciber, they imaginatively partake of the 
same qualities. This in an interpretation 
that had earlier been suggested by Masson, 
and disputed by Verity and most later 
editors. Mr. Svendsen brings to bear im- 
pressive evidence for his contention, show- 
ing, among other things, the common link- 
ing of architecture and mining (which 
Mammon _ undertakes) in the scientific 
literature of the time. Also, this identifica- 
tion of Mammon with Mulciber is strength- 
ened, Mr. Svendsen feels, by the following 
passage describing the architect and his 
mythologized fall from heaven: 
The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter’d, and the work some praise 
And some the Architect: his hand was known 
In Heav’n by many a Towred structure high, 
Where Scepter’d Angels held thir residence, 
And sat as Princes, whom the supreme King 
Exalted to such power, and gave to rule, 
Each in his Herarchie, the Orders bright. 
Nor was his name unheard or unador’d 
In ancient Greece ; and in Ausonian land 
Men call’d him Mulciber ; and how he fell 
From Heav’n, they fabl’d, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’re the Chrystal Battlements: from Morn 
To Noon he fell, from Noon to dewy Eve, 
A Summers day ; and with the setting Sun 
Dropt from the Zenith like a falling Star, 
On Lemnos th’ A2gzan Ile: thus they relate, 
Erring ; for he with this rebellious rout 
Fell long before ; nor aught avail’d him now | 
To have built in Heav'n high Towrs ; nor did he 


By all is Engins, but was headlong sent 
With his industrious crew to build in hell. 
(ll. 730-751) 
In the phrase “thus they relate,/Erring” 
Mr. Svendsen takes Milton as referring 10 
the vulgar and pagan misunderstanding of 
the true nature of Mammon and to their 
fabling of Mulciber as an entirely different 
figure. The basic assumption behind such 
* Harvard University Press, 1956. 
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an interpretation is, of course, dependent 
upon Milton’s habit of molding his own 
mythology in order to combine certain con- 
ventional qualities for a more than conven- 
tional effect, as in the “blind Fury” of 
Lycidas. But here, it seems to me, Milton 
is not indulging in unorthodox mythologiz- 
ing. I take the phrase “ thus they relate, / 
Erring” as referring only to the mistaken 
account in pagan mythology of Mulciber’s 
fall. They are wrong, says Milton, in saying 
that Jove threw him over the battlements of 
heaven, for, in reality, he, with the rest of 
his hellish rout, had fallen long before, as I 
have described a few lines before. It is in 
this concept of the nature of Mulciber’s fall 
that the pagans err, not in seeing Mammon 
and Mulciber are two separate figures. 
Further, it seems to me that the charac- 
ters of the two, Mammon and Mulciber, are 
clearly delineated in the antecedent passages 
of Book One. Mammon, Milton implies, is 
interested in only one aspect of building 
Pandaemonium, and that is the digging of 
the gold. He led the “ numerous Brigad ” 
which hastened to the hill. Milton says 
specifically that ‘‘ Soon had his crew / Op’nd 
into the Hill a spacious wound / And dig’d 
out ribs of Gold ...” The other two 
crews, the smelters and the builders, are 
treated separately. If Mammon were in 
charge of the whole operation as general 
contractor, as Mr. Svendsen assumes, it 
would be strange that Milton singles out 
one group of the workers to refer to as 
“his crew.” But the mining crew that digs 
the gold is singularly Mammon’s, as no 
other part of the work force could be, for 
Milton had just indicated in contemptuous 
terms that Mammon had little other interest 
in life (Il. 678-684), for “his looks and 
thoughts / Were always downward bent .. .” 
even in heaven, as he scrutinized the golden 
streets. This is quite different from the 
picture of Mulciber, whose hand built 
“many a Towred structure high ” in heaven. 
Further, nothing is said about Mammon’s 
having any architectural interest, whereas 
in the description of Mulciber, nothing is 
said of his lust for gold. If Milton intended 
lo conflate these characteristics and charac- 
lers, it seems strange that he would treat 
tach of them, as he does, in something of a 
vacuum. It is true that, later, in Book Two, 
Mammon, in his speech counselling a sort 
of Rotarian approach to making hell a 
home, obliquely refers to their skill in archi- 
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tecture (Il. 270-274), but in such general 
terms that it is plain that he is not talking 
about himself but of the evil angels as a 
community. The only thing that he himself 
is sure of is that “. . . this Desart soile / 
Wants not her hidden luste, Gemms and 
Gold ”—which is quite in keeping with his 
singular character. Ponatp C. BAKER. 
University of South Dakota. 


APPRECIATION OF MILTON AS A 
CRITERION OF EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY TASTE 


[N view of Joseph Warton’s desire, fre- 

quently expressed in his Essay on the 
genius and writings of Pope, to “ guard the 
reader, especially of the younger sort,” from 
being misled into false literary judgments, 
and of his concern for the “ formation of a 
good taste,” he made disappointingly few 
statements of the precise criteria by which 
a true standard of taste could be achieved." 
He passed judgment freely on the literary 
merits of scores of writers and their works 
and also on the critical acumen and insight 
of dozens of critics, but characteristically 
he tended to apply his standards of taste 
and criticism to the works under discussion, 
rather than to clarify the critical concep- 
tions which prompted his own decisions. 
Nevertheless, certain of his observations in 
the Essay suggest to the literary historian 
some of the means by which Warton sought 
to promote and to provide recognition for 
genuine literary taste. 

Fundamentally Warton thought it was to 
be realized that true taste in literary matters 
was an unusual quality, almost as rare as 
the power to produce great poetry (I, 113- 
14). But to develop this appreciation for 
excellence in literary productions, Warton 
was not content merely to rely upon the 
dicta of great critics and the rules handed 
down from the past. He gave high praise 
to Aristotle, “the first and the best of 
critics,” to Horace, Quintilian, and many 
other of the ancients, but he insisted that 
“a petulant rejection, and an_ implicit 
veneration, of the rules of the ancient 
critics, are equally destructive of true taste” 
(I, 125-26, 168, et passim). Nor was it 
sufficient to the formation of good taste to 
depend upon the judgment of such French 


‘4th ed. (London, 1782), I, 298, 359; see also, 
II, 22, 407n. 
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writers as Le Bossu, Boileau, Fenelon, and 
Brumoy, excellent critics as they were (I, 
208, et passim). For taste was in some 
respects an innate quality, though Warton 
insisted that one need not be a poet to be 
qualified to judge: “‘ yet perhaps a judgment 
will come with more authority and force 
from an artist himself” (I, 114-15). More- 
over, Warton accepted Voltaire’s conclusion 
that “To be able to judge poetry,...a 
man must feel strongly, must be born with 
some sparks of that fire, which animates the 
poet whom he criticises” (I, 142). But a 
true taste was also to be formed by study. 
Reading for the foundation of critical 
appreciation was to be extensive, especially 
in the Grecian writers, “the genuine 
fountains of all polite literature” (I, 208). 
Comparison and contrast were particularly 
useful: Warton recommended that those 
interested in establishing a just taste com- 
pare Ovid’s treatment of Medea, Phaedra, 
and Deianira with their characterizations 
by the Greek tragedians, and Pope’s Homer 
with his original (I, 298; II, 407n.). 

In these remarks on the foundation and 
development of genuine literary taste, 
Warton’s position was neither extraordinary 
nor startling, with the possible exception of 
his admonition concerning too rigid an 
adherence to the time-honored rules. But 
perhaps the most interesting element in 
Warton’s conception of literary judgment 
was his acceptance of an appreciation of 
Milton’s poems as a criterion of true taste: 
“he that studies Milton attentively, will gain 
a truer taste for genuine poetry than he 
that forms himself on French writers, and 
their followers” (II, 352). To be sure, 
Warton freely admitted that Milton’s writ- 
ings were not without fault, particularly his 
youthful poems (I, 40, et passim).? But it 
was greatly to his credit that Milton, like 
Spenser, “ imitated the Italians, and not the 
French ” (II, 348). For Warton judged that 
it was “to Italy, among the moderns, that 
we owed our true taste in poetry ” (II, 348). 
Furthermore, Milton contributed appreci- 
ably to the “harmony and extent of our 
language” and to the national taste as well, 
“by his noble imitations of Homer, Virgil, 
and the Greek tragedies” (II, 351-52). 
Hence Warton expressed disdain for the 
critical writings of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham: “ The coldness and neglect with which 


* See also, Warton’s Adventurer, No. 101. 
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this writer, formed only on the French 
critics, speaks of Milton, must be considered 
as proofs of his want of critical discernment, 
or of critical courage” (I, 201). In fact, 
Warton thought the common opinion that 
the period during which Charles II reigned 
was “the Augustan age in England, . , . 
excessively false. A just taste was by no 
means yet formed ” (I, 160). To substantiate 
this conclusion, Warton applied his test of 
the approval of Milton’s verse, observing 
that “The neglect of such a poem as the 
Paradise Lost, will for ever remain a monv- 
ment of the bad taste that prevailed ” during 
that era (I, 160). On the other hand, 
Warton accorded warm recognition to Ros- 
common, because “he was the first critic 
who had taste and spirit enough, publicly 
to praise the Paradise Lost . . .” (I, 203-4), 

Warton’s repeated attacks in the Essay on 
the acceptance of French writers and 
critics as the principal basis for the forma- 
tion of critical judgment were due partly, no 
doubt, to his own national bias and even 
more significantly to his insistence upon the 
necessity of reading widely, especially in 
ancient authors. For the awareness of 
genuine excellence in literature was depen- 
dent upon native faculties as reinforced by 
extended study. But whatever the means 
by which this remarkable power of discrimi- 
nation was operative, for Warton the full 
appreciation of Milton’s poems, and 
particularly Paradise Lost, was a criterion 
of true literary taste. 


GEORGE BALDWIN SCHICK. 
Purdue University. 


LUCY NORTH’S “ ROMANCE OF REAL 
LIFE” 


NATHANIEL WRAXALL, a contempor- 

ary of Frederick, Lord North and 
George III, noted a striking physical resem- 
blance between the two men. Although 
Wraxall did not aver that Lord North had 
been fathered by George III's father, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, the tenor of his 
observations suggests that this was actually 
his belief.! Although I have other evidence 
that the king and his Prime Minister were 
thought by their contemporaries to be half- 
brothers and even that they thought so 
themselves, I am concerned here with the 


‘ Historical Memoirs of My Own Time, 2nd ed., 
1815, I, 419-20; 489-90. 
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possibility that North’s younger sister, Lucy, 
may have been fathered by the Prince of 
Wales. 

In 1862, one ‘Jaytee’ related in Notes 
and Queries’ the substance of an account of 
Lucy’s early life which he had read in a 
September 1842 issue of the Preston 
Chronicle. 1 quote ‘Jaytee’s’ version in 
extenso and indicate by my _ interspersed 
notes the questions it raises: 

A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. Will 

you allow me to invite the attention of 

your readers, or, at least, those among 
them who are interested in genealogical 
questions, to a story which went the round 
of the papers under the above heading 
about twenty years ago? 
‘Jaytee’ implies that the story was printed 
not only in the Preston Chronicle but in 
others as well. In what other newspapers 
was it printed? 

The “‘romance”’ was, briefly stated, as 

follows : 


The Hon. Francis North, son of 
Francis, the second Lord Guilford, 
married in the year 1728, Lucy Montagu, 
daughter of George, Earl of Halifax, by 
whom he had a son Frederick [who 
became Prime Minister], and a daughter 
{named Lucy, the subject of this paper]. 
On the death of his father in 1729, Mr. 
North succeeded to the barony of Guil- 
ford, and the earldom was conferred on 
him in 1752. 

His son Frederick is well known to 
the readers of history as the Prime Minis- 
ter of George III. But his daughter’s 
story is involved in obscurity and 
mystery. 

Both, it is stated, were consigned to the 
care of the same foster-mother in their 
infancy; but while the son was subse- 
quently taken charge of by his father, the 
daughter [Lucy] seems to have been 
entrusted to her mother’s relatives, then 
Tesident in or near Grosvenor Square. 


Two months previous to the publication 
of the above account, ‘Jaytee’ had asked 
the readers of Notes and Queries whether, 
among the “contraband marriages” of 
which Horace Walpole speaks in his letters 
to George Montagu, “anything has éver 
been said of a private marriage between a 
Lord Guildford and a Miss Trevor? ”* Was 


Third series, II (July 26, 1862): 62-63. 
Third series, II (May 10, 1862): 371. 
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‘Jaytee’ referring to one of Montagu’s 
cousins who were also cousins of Guilford’s 
late first wife, née Lucy Montagu? Did he 
mean Grace Trevor (b. 1706), Mary Trevor 
(1708-780), Anne Trevor (1710-83), Margaret 
Trevor (1711-69), Ruth Trevor (b. 1712), 
Gertrude Trevor (1713-80), or Amelia 
Trevor (1714-89)?* Did Guilford form a 
liaison with one of these Miss Trevors 
shortly after his first wife died? Was she 
the “ foster mother” to whom the children 
were consigned in their infancy? What 
were ‘Jaytee’s’ motives in making this 
inquiry? 

Guilford married, on January 24, 1736, 
Elizabeth Kaye, widow of Viscount 
Lewisham, who brought with her several 
children from her first marriage. Was it 
at this time that the son (Frederick) was 
taken charge of by his father and the 
daughter (Lucy) entrusted to her mother’s 
relatives? Why were brother and sister 
separated? Were the mother’s relatives the 
family of Lucy’s grandfather, George 
Montagu, first Earl of Halifax? 

At twelve or fourteen years of age she 
was removed to Bushy House, then the 
residence of the [second] Earl of Halifax 
and his sisters, by whom the education 
of the young lady was carefully super- 
intended. 


Lucy’s uncle George Montagu had suc- 
ceeded as second Earl of Halifax when his 
father (Lucy’s grandfather) died in 1739. In 
the same year he took his seat in the House 
of Lords as a follower of Frederick, Prince 
of Wales. Also in the same year, he became 
a Ranger of Bushy Park, an office which 
entitled him to live at Bushy House, near 
Hampton Court Palace. In 1742, he became 
a lord of the bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales.° Was the Prince of Wales in resi- 
dence at Hampton Court Palace from time 
to time after 1739? 

Richard Cumberland, a frequent visitor at 
Halifax’s house in Grosvenor Square during 
the period 1745-53, writes that the family 
consisted of his lady and three daughters.® 


“See genealogical table, Horace Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence with George Montagu, ed. by W. S. 
Lewis and Raph S. Brown, Jr., New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1941, II, 352. 

’ Guilford had been a lord of the bedchamber to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, when both of Guilford’s 
children, Frederick and Lucy, were born. 

* Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, London, 1806, 
p. 101. 
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Since he does not mention Lucy, one Halifax’s plan? Had the death of Frederick, thir 
wonders if she was living with her uncle’s Prince of Wales, on March 20, 1751 any. Lad 
family at that time or whether she was else- thing to do with Lucy’s eagerness to accept Ir 
where. Why was her education so carefully the first proposal of marriage made to her is m 
superintended that it merited mention? in the summer of 1751? Had she not It 
At that time (about the year 1748) the Married, did she have any other means of Wh 
Earl of Halifax held office in the Support? if 
Admiralty, and was frequently waited on At that time there was living with the 173 
by a Mr. Brett, who, it seems was in foster-mother a nephew, a young man mer 
some way introduced to the lady, his of respectable origin and parentage, who is 
relative. An intimacy was_ speedily was in the metropolis, with a view to dau 
formed between them, which it was found improvement in business. The foster. it 
expedient to check, and the lady was in mother communicated to him the declara- am¢ 
consequence sent to Preston, Lancashire, tion of the lady. He thereupon made her a 
to the house of a Mr. Astley, then the an offer of marriage; she accepted him, Gu 
mayor of the town. and they were married within three days Hal 
Is there any connection between Lucy's at Keith’s Chapel, May Fair! Neither B 
living in Preston and the account that of them was eighteen years of age—their pos 
appeared in the Preston Chronicle almost a ages united did not number thirty-five. of 
hundred years later? Are the records of Keith’s Chapel for 1751 Gu 
The only patent inaccuracy I find in still preserved and if so, can the date on ear’ 
‘ Jaytee’s ’ story is his statement that Halifax which the marriage took place be deter- Ma 
held office in the Admiralty about the year mined? What was Lucy’s husband’s name? I 
1748. He was at that time President of the What were his motives in making such a tho 
Board of Trade and did not go to the hasty marriage? Was ‘Jaytee’ their rea 
Admiralty until 1762. I also doubt that descendant? 
Lucy formed an intimacy with Mr. Brett Mr. Brett, the lover of Lady North, Is 
when she was only fourteen. A more became member for Sandwich, and was hund 
plausible date for this brief encounter would one of the Lords of the Admiralty during 7 ; 
be 1750, when she was sixteen. Is it possible the existence of the coalition ministry of the : 
to date the period which she spent in the Lord North and Mr. Fox. He died un- ol 
house of Mr. Astley? married. broth 
While here, she was assured that Mr. Such is the substance of the story politi 
Brett, supposing she had gone to France, which appeared in the newspapers in the crisis 
had set out in pursuit of her, and, in year 1842. shall 
returning, had been drowned between ‘Jaytee’ says again that this story in ef 
Dover and Calais. The story was an in- appeared in more than one newspaper. Do week 
vention. Distressed at the intelligence, the original accounts which appeared in was | 
the young lady immediately went back to 1842 provide the answers to any of my fact 
London, and sought out her foster-mother questions? Is there any clue as to the evide 
to whom she communicated her grief, and _ identity of the person who wrote the original by th 
her indignation at the treatment she had accounts in 1842 or his motives in publish- regal 
experienced at the hands of her family. ing them? Is there any clue as to the bette 
She added that she would never see them identity of ‘Jaytee’ or his motives for De 
again, but that she would accept the hand inquiring about Lucy? Are Mr. Brett's Parg 
of the first man who would offer himself, letters, diaries, or memoirs extant, and if subst 
if he was at all eligible. so, do they throw any light on the mystery Lucy 
Why was Mr. Brett, who later became a_ of Lucy North? this 
Member of Parliament, considered so un- My purpose [‘ Jaytee ’ continues] in invit- Guil 
suitable for Lucy that her uncle Halifax ing attention to it is to ask if any of in al 
resorted to such extreme measures to sepa- your readers, who may have in their wha’ 
rate them? Why did Lucy communicate possession peerages or genealogical mem- Frec 
her grief to her foster-mother (Katherine oranda dating from 1734 to 1750, would pecu 
Furnese, whom Guilford had just married oblige by referring to them to ascertain The 
—on June 13, 1751) instead of to Guilford whether any and what mention is made Lad 
himself? Had Guilford been a party to in them of a daughter of Francis, the Son. 
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third Lord Guilford, by his first wife, née 
Lady Lucy Montagu. 

In Debrett (ed. 1840) no such person 
is mentioned. 

In Collins (ed. 1756) “a daughter Lucy, 
Who died an infant,” is mentioned. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for April, 
1734, occurs the following announce- 
ment: 

“The lady of the Lord Guilford of a 
daughter.” 

In the same Magazine for May, 1734, 
among the deaths, appears this entry: 

“ May 7, 1734. The lady of the Lord 
Guilford, and daughter of the Earl of 
Halifax.” 

But I cannot find—indeed I can 
positively affirm—that there is no entry 
of the decease of the daughter of Lord 
Guilford (born in 1734) in any number, 
early or late, of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

If there be any other authorities than 
those here referred to, which any of your 
readers will turn to, they will oblige 


*‘Jaytee’ 


I should like, at the distance of almost a 
hundred years, to take up ‘ Jaytee’s’ search, 
not to disinter an old scandal, but because 
the basis for a supposition that Lucy’s 
brother, Frederick, Lord North was a half- 
brother of George III became a matter of 
political importance, especially during the 
crisis of 1769-70. I have evidence, which I 
shall eventually publish, that North’s role 
in effecting the collapse of Opposition six 
weeks after he had become Prime Minister 
was facilitated by the belief that he was in 
fact George IIJI’s half-brother. If there is 
evidence that his sister Lucy was fathered 
by the Prince of Wales, then a similar belief 
regarding North’s paternity was all the 
better grounded. 

Does the 1735 edition of Collins, which 
Pargellis and Medley describe as the first 
substantially complete one, also record that 
Lucy died an infant, and if so, who supplied 
this information to the editor? If it was 
Guilford himself, it was not the first time, 
in all probability, that he had had to decide 
What sort of entry he should furnish. 
Frederick’s birth had been announced in a 
peculiar manner in the April, 1732, issue of 
The Gentleman’s Magazine: “ Ld Guilford’s 
Lady, Daughter to the E. of Halifax, of a 
Son.” The odd thing about it was that the 
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first male child was customarily called a 
“son and heir.” The next line in The 
Gentleman's Magazine reads, for instance: 
“ The Lady of Sir Wm Younge, deliver’d of 
a Son and Heir.” Whoever was responsible 
for the omission of this phrase from North’s 
birth announcement may have doubted that 
the child would be Guilford’s heir. 

I should like nothing more than to come 
to England to take up the search into this 
and related matters, but since such a journey 
will not be possible for several years, I trust 
that the readers of Notes and Queries will 
be able to supply me with answers to some, 
at least, of the questions I have asked. 


CHARLES DANIEL SMITH. 


Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York, U.S.A. 


SOME NOTES ON THE TOKEN 
COINAGE OF THE 18th AND 19th 
CENTURY 


REGAL coins, of the value of a halfpenny 
and farthing, in copper, took the place 

of Tokens after their suppression in 1672 
and were struck in sufficient quantities to 
meet the requirements of the nation, but in 
1787 the regal copper coinage was in a very 
unsatisfactory state, as the issues during the 
few preceding years had not been numerous, 
copper pennies were unknown, the work- 
manship of the coins was poor, and coins 
of debased metal were in use. The conse- 
quence was that, not only was there a 
dearth of copper coins, but also, owing to 
the poorness of the work and the worn 
condition of most of the coins that were in 
circulation, the number of forgeries in 
existence was very large. Also, industrialists 
were much exercised by the problem of 
securing small change in which to pay their 
employees’ wages, and the British Industrial 
expansion during this period occurred at a 
time when the Royal Mint took a very 
restricted view of its duty to the public. 

However, the inconveniences were so great 
that at last the trading section of the public 
took the matter into their own hands, and 
copper tokens reappeared in 1787-97, and 
again, as well as ones of silver and 3 in 
gold, in 1807-20. 

These issues fall into two categories: 

Eighteenth Century Tokens—1787-1797 
(a few pieces issued between the years 
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1797 and 1801 really belong to this holder. In addition, many of the first issue county 
group). of Twopenny and Penny pieces of the Soho was a! 
Nineteenth Century Tokens—1807-20. mint, on account of their value in metal, the m 
To account for this measure having been f0und their way to the crucible; and the the cl 
adopted, it may be necessary to observe that result was an actual deficiency of the Copper an. I, 
the copper currency of the kingdom was at ‘SUrrency and in consequence of which, a e 
that period debased and degraded to such When the price of the metal became de. wsue 
a degree that not more than one-fourth of Pressed in about the year 1810, the copper 1813, 
the Halfpence, and scarcely one in ten of CO™panies, and others, availed themselves extens 
the Farthings, were the production of the °f this favourable opportunity to effect an * Birn 
Mint, and the remainder were not worth a Xt’a_use of tokens; and accordingly, in the O 
quarter of the amount for which they circu- ‘hat year, and the following five years, a dates 
lated. The consequence of this state of the very large issue of Penny Tokens, as well ae 
currency was that shopkeepers began gener- 48 Several Twopenny and Halfpenny ones, for t 
ally to refuse all but Mint or “ Tower Half- took place, by far the greater part being 
pence,” and the labouring and poor classes — k —— of Stafford, Warwick Ste 
of the community, not knowing how to dis- 2" = ‘oa _— on mange ‘= class 
tinguish these, were greatly inconvenieced pes to tae Conemunnen ? ‘ ee be 
and frequent losers; so that a vast public the = of te — a ie ing for The 
convenience was afforded by the coinage of the use of the Birmingham Workhouse, Six- Lutwy 
Tokens, most of which, during the early P&®y copper tokens, but the pattern pro- — 
years of their appearance, contained nearly duced was so inconveniently heavy that the ove 
their nominal value in copper, besides — abandoned, and silver tokens 
substituted. 
rie fag of the proprietors for The extent of this second issue of copper 1( 
; Tokens attracted the attention of our b. 
During the next ten years, up to 1797, Jegistators, and induced Mr. Huskisson, 


many millions of tokens were struck (one 


firm alone, the Anglesey Mines Company, | ocal Tokens Bill, June 13, 1813 (Hansard’s |} Conse 
issued 250 tons of pennies and 50 tons of Parliamentary Debates, volume XXVI, col. 
halfpennies) most of which were inscribed 744) to ask the Chancellor of | the ‘Th 
with the name of the issuer, and bore such Exchequer whether it was intended by the circula 
inscriptions as “We promise to pay On Bil] to prohibit the circulation of local 
demand the bearer one penny. copper tokens; observing that there was an 


upon the second reading of the (Silver) 


The continued and extensive production immense quantity of this description in I 
of these tokens at last aroused the Govern- _yarious populous districts in the country, TT 
ment to the anomalous condition of the made of ‘spurious metal’; the circulation ‘ 


copper currency of the realm; and in 1797 of which had “a tendency to enhance the 


uacl 
the matter was taken in hand, and a fine price of first necessaries.’ However, no ami 
series of copper coins were issued through legislative measure was adopted until 1817, aode 
Matthew Boulton, of the Soho Works, when the undiminished evil of these tokens, and 1 


Birmingham. This well-executed series, more especially in the counties of Stafford 
which consisted of twopenny pieces (the and Warwick, produced a petition from the of 
well-known “Cartwheel” in 1797) and town of Dudley, which was presented by 
Pennies, both weighing exactly two and one_ Mr. Grenfell to the House of Commons on 
ounces respectively, and it is interesting to the 25th of April, wherein the petitioners MB. 


note that these were the first copper pennies complained “that the copper tokens in physi 
to be issued by the Government of this circulation in their neighbourhood were not ire 
country, though many penny tokens were worth half their nominal value,” and stated here 
issued during the preceding ten years. that, as the Government had “with a conn 
The increasing value of copper which liberality worthy of the nation issued such and 
followed the issue of the Soho coinage of a quantity of new silver coinage, the con- doct 
1797 led to the speedy melting of the  tinuance of the local tokens was quite un- in § 
weighty tokens first made, and the light ones __ necessary.” (Hansard’s _‘ Parliamentary freq 
being “cried down” in every town, the Debates, volume XXXV col. 1313.) 
circulation of them stopped and were also About the same period Mr. Littleton, the ‘Tn 
eventually melted to the loss of the actual very active and intelligent Member for the pass 
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county of Stafford, introduced a Bill which 
was afterwards passed into law, to prohibit 
the making of copper tokens, and to render 
the circulation of such tokens illegal after 
an. 1, 1818,' with the exception of those 
superscribed “Sheffield Penny Token” 
issued by the Overseers of the Poor in 1812, 
1813, 1814 and 1815, which obtained an 
extension until March 25, 1823, and the 
“Birmingham One Penny” issued also by 
the Overseers of the Poor and bearing the 
dates 1811, 1812, 1813. 1814 and 1815 until 
March 25, 1820, thus effectually providing 
for the removal of this great local evil. 


HarRo_D A. ROBERTS. 
Stevenage, Herts. 


Addenda 


The following estimate, given in 1793, by Mr. W. 
Lutwyche, of Temple Row, Birmingham, a con- 
siderable manufacturer of Tokens, to a Birmingham 
dealer, is an illustration of the profit upon them. 

Weight and Cost Price of Provincial Halfpence 





46 Halfpence weigh 1 Ib. 

1 ” » 1 cwt. 
103040 se - 1 ton 
103040 Halfpence are £214-13-4 
The manufacturer charges 

them per ton 150- 0-0 
Consequently, the profit to the issuer £64-13-4 
in each ton. 


‘The new national coinage of silver was put into 
circulation in early 1817. 


DR. ROCK “SIEUR ROQUET” 


THE Mid-Eighteenth Century was notable, 

one might almost say notorious, for its 
quacks. As Mr. C. J. S. Thompson has so 
admirably pointed out," money was to be 
made in quantity by the clever charlatans, 
and many of them were practicing medicine 
at the time. Most went by the designation 
of “Doctor,” even though the regular 
practitioners were, for the most part, not 
so styled. In England then, as now, the 
M.B. was the normal degree for a practicing 
physician, and anything above this was 
extraneous. In Eighteenth Century London, 
therefore, the doctorate carried with it the 
connotation of money and time spent “ over 
and above the call of duty.” Most of the 
doctorates were obtained outside England— 
in Scotland, the Netherlands or France, 
frequently with no residence under the con- 


"In The Quacks of Old London, London [1928] 
passim, 
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ferring faculties. But many of the practi- 
tioners known as “ Doctor” had no claim 
at all to the title, there being no accurate 
register at the time. 

Probably the best known of these quacks 
was Dr. Richard Rock, whose Anti-Venereal 
Viper Drop was by way of being famous. 
The newspapers of the period are full of 
comments on, and advertisements of, this 
empiric, and he reached the somewhat 
dubious distinction of two treatments at the 
hands of one of the most famous artists of 
the period, William Hogarth.? Besides this, 
Oliver Goldsmith (himself an M.D. from 
Leyden), honoured him with an essay.° 

In 1749, an anonymous writer satirized 
Dr. Rock as “ the famous Sieur ROQUET.” 
Rock’s eclecticism, as far as medical 
practice is concerned, shows very clearly in 
the satire, which is reprinted here from 
The Foundling Hospital For Wit :* 

An Account of the famous Sieur 
ROCQUET, Surgeon; just arrived from 
Paris. Necessary for all Gentlemen and 
Ladies, that attend the FIREWORKS 
E flamma cibum petere posse hunc arbitror. 

TER 
THIS is to give Notice, That the Sieur 
ROCQUET, Surgeon, is lately arrived from 
Paris, and hath brought over with him fifty 
Assistant Surgeons, who will attend at the 
ensuing ROYAL FIRE WORKS, as near to 
the several Scaffolds as can be done with 
Safety; where they will be ready to assist all 
Persons of Quality and Distinction; and to 
prevent Imposition, he engages to perform 
the following Chirurgical Operations, at the 
lowest prices, viz. 


£ Ke 
For carrying off and bleeding a 

dead Corpse (he reserving the 

Corpse for Anatomical Lec- 

WORN Selb dildenc dexicenicedacs 5 
For ditto, returning the Corpse to 

ee ee ee 2 6 
Cutting off a Thigh, (Leg in- 

QUIEN \s weuduwitotianeucwas i 
Ditto, Leg below the Knee ...... 10 6 
An Arm close to the Shoulder 

(Wrist, Hand, Fingers, and 

Thumb included) ............ pe 
Hand, Foot, Thumb, Toe or 

CUE Sida an teerien wees 5 


* Cf. Harlot’s Progress. Plate 5, and Times of 
the Day: Morning. 


* Citizen of the World. Letter 68. 
‘pp. 81-83. 
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ie F 

For clearing out a bruis’d Eye, 

and replacing a right Paris 

brilliant black, blue, or squint- 

ing one, in the Socket. N.B. To 

be put in red hot without Loss 

of Time or Blood ............ 4 
For repairing the Bridge of a 

broken Nose, with a _ right 

French enamell’d Case of any 


PRNINID, b ck aida cesuasenas 10 6 
Ditto, beautifully inoculated, with 

an artificial Small-Pox ...... 10 6 
oe 2 |. nr 1 4 
ee ere zs 


He hath also brought over with him, a 
Quantity of Kevenhuller Cotton for the 
Ears, which will entirely prevent any ill 
Consequences which may otherwise arise 
from the Noise of the Cannon; absolutely 
necessary for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Offi- 
cers of the Fleet and Army, not used to 
sudden and frightful Explosions. He also 
sells a most agreeable volatile Salt, highly 
useful for such Gentlemen of the Train, as 
cannot bear the offensive Smell of Gun- 
Powder. And he will extract Grains of 
Gun-Powder out of Ladies Faces, Necks, 
Arms, and other Parts of the Body, at the 
most reasonable rates. 

N.B. The said Sieur ROCQUET sells, 
Wholesale or Retail, all Sorts of Legs, Arms, 
Eyes, Noses, or Teeth, made in the genteelest 
Manner, and as now worn by the Persons 
of Rank in France: He repairs and 
beautifies, in a surprising Manner, any old, 
decayed, or lost Parts of Human Bodies; 
fills up the Wrinkles and Furrows of old 
Age, as well as the Marks of the Small-Pox, 
with a new invented Paste; and sells artificial 
Breasts for Ladies, either German-Plumps, 
French-Tetonettes, or English-primikins, 
equal, if not superior for Complexion, Soft- 
ness, and Elasticity, to Natural Ones. He 
rectifies all bad Shapes, by a new Method 
of making a gentle Incision to the Bone; 
and filing off the proturberant Parts. He 
also cures effectually the most stinking 
Breaths, by drawing out, and eradicating all 
decayed Teeth and Stumps, and burning the 
Gums to the Jaw-bone, without the least 
Pain or Confinement; and putting in their 
stead, an entire Set of right African Ivory 
Teeth, set in Rose-colour’d Enamel, so 
nicely fitted to the Jaws, that People of the 
first Fashion, may eat, drink, swear, talk 
Scandal, quarrel, and shew their Teeth, with- 
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out the least Indecency, Inconvenience, or 
Hesitation whatever. He deals only for 
ready Money with the Quality and Members 
of Parliament, but will give reasonable 
Credit to Citizens, Tradesmen, and Gentle- 
men of the Inns of Court. 

Enquire for the said Sieur ROCQUET, 
Surgeon, at the Bar of Old Slaughter'’s 
Coffee-House. 

Vivat REX. 


C.E.J. 


ANOTHER MANUFACTURED 
ANECDOTE IN THE “LIFE OF 
RICHARD NASH”? 


N a recent article," Mr. Arthur Sherbo 
demonstrated that, to eke out materials 
for a biography of Richard Nash, Goldsmith 
used his now-familiar trick of borrowing 
from himself. He took an anecdote from 
an old essay and, after amplification, in- 
serted it into the Nash. There is an even 
more striking instance of duplication of an 
anecdote in the Nash, though under some- 
what more ambiguous circumstances. That 
is, it is not certain whether the episode was 
written first for the other work, in this case 
the Vicar of Wakefield, or for the memoir. 
In the Nash, Goldsmith tells the story of 
an impoverished Colonel M., who loved and 
was beloved by the heiress Miss L. Nash 
informed her father, who separated them; 
the colonel, forced to flee his creditors, en- 
listed in the Dutch army as a private. After 
two years, the colonel returned to England, 
changed his name, and “ was entered into a 
company of strolling players, who were at 
that time exhibiting at Peterborough.” 
Nash, having discovered his whereabouts, 
now brought the girl (whose father mean- 
while had died) and her current noble 
suitor to see the actors play The Conscious 
Lovers, in which the colonel was Tom: 
“Miss L. was placed in the foremost row 
of the spectators, her lord on one side, and 
the impatient Nash on the other, when the 
unhappy youth appeared in that despicable 
situation upon the stage. The moment he 
came on, his former mistress struck his 
view; but his amazement was_ increased 
when he saw her fainting away in the arms 
of those who sat behind her. He was in- 
capable of proceeding, and scarce knowing 


** A Manufactured Anecdote in Goldsmith's 
Life of Richard Nash,’ MLN, LXX (1955), 20-2. 
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what he did, he flew and caught her in his 
arms,” 

In the Vicar, George Primrose, after his 
marriage to Arabella Wilmot is prevented 
by his father’s sudden poverty, goes to 
London to seek his fortune (early in Chapter 
lI). We hear nothing of him until Chapter 
XIX, the climax of Volume I of the first 
edition. The Vicar, Arabella, and her aunt 
and uncle, all met by chance in a provincial 
town, go to see a company of strolling 
players present The Fair Penitent, in which 
Horatio was to be played by “a young 
gentleman who had never appeared on any 
stage... . As the company with which I [the 
Vicar] went was incontestably the chief of the 
place, we were received with the greatest 
respect, and placed in the front seat of the 
theatre; where we sate for some time with 
no small impatience to see Horatio make 
his appearance. The new performer 
advanced at last; and let parents think of 
my sensations by their own, when I found 
it was my unfortunate son. He was going 
to begin, when, turning his eyes upon the 
audience, he perceived Miss Wilmot and me, 
and stood at once speechless and immov- 
able. The actors behind the scene, who 
ascribed this pause to his natural timidity, 
attempted to encourage him; but, instead 
of going on, he burst into a flood of tears, 
and retired off the stage. . . . Miss Wilmot 

., pale, and with a trembling voice, 
desired me to conduct her back to her 

uncle’s”” (Works, I, 154). 

That the episodes are basically identical 
is beyond doubt; but which was borrowed 
from which is not at all easy to determine. 
The novel was sold on October 28, 1762, 
though it was not published until 1766; the 
biography was published on October 14, 
1762. If the novel was complete when sold, 
then the inference would be that this 
chapter had been written before the bio- 
graphy, on which we know that Goldsmith 
worked in the summer of 1762 (Works, IV, 
48). However, it is unknown whether the 
novel was then finished, so that the first use 
of the story is uncertain. 

There is, nevertheless, one slight aid to 
conjecture. Two years before (in October, 
1160), Goldsmith had written ‘“‘ The Adven- 
lures of a Strolling Player,” which was 
based on three papers of Marivaux’ 


*Oliver Goldsmith, Works, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs 
(London: G, Bell, 1884-6), IV, 91. 


excerpt published in the Critical. 
XVII, 480.) 
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L’'Indigent philosophe,’ for the British 
Magazine. In it, the hero, like George 


Primrose, is advertised as a new actor of 
importance; and, as in the Vicar, there are 
a good many derisive comments on the 
gestures and figure of an actor being all 
that is required for popular success. 
true, the sentimental denouement does not 
occur in the essay; indeed, the only woman 
mentioned is a snob who has been to 
London and whose hypercritical comments 
ruin both the hero’s acting and his reputa- 
tion. 
basis for a love plot does appear: the 
woman critic praises the actor and competes 
for his love with another admirer, the wife 
of a local lieutenant.* 


It is 


However, in Marivaux’ paper some 


The parallels with the “ Strolling Player ” 


are not sharp enough for certainty. But 
they do suggest that Goldsmith, consciously 
or not, went back to its outlines when in 
need of an anecdote in the Nash and a 
sufficiently affecting reunion in the Vicar. 


Morris GOLDEN. 


Bowling Green State University, 
Ohio. 


*See Arthur Lytton Sells, Les Sources francaises 


de Goldsmith (Paris: Librairie Ancienne Edouard 
Champion, 1924), pp. 76-9. 


“Pierre Marivaux, L’Indigent philosophe (Paris, 


1728), pp. 54-69. 


ATTACKS ON THE “CRITICAL 
REVIEW ” (1764-1765) 


(Continued from cc. 535) 


Four more attacks on the Critical Review 


must be added to those already listed 


by Claude E. Jones in his Smollett Studies :* 


1. John Glass, in a letter to his friend, 
(CR, 


2. An Enquiry into the Doctrine Lately 


Propagated, Concerning Libels, Warrants, 
and the Seizure of Papers. . 
432). 


.. (CR, XVII, 


3. Thomas Comber, in Museum Rusticum 


et Commerciale, Il. (CR, XVIII, 343.) 


4. John Mills, in Museum Rusticum et 


Commerciale, III. (CR, XIX, 265-266.) 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 
Long Island University. 


*Claude E. Jones, Smollett Studies (California, 
1942), pp. 107-111. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE, DR. PRIESTLEY 
AND THE GNOSTICS 
iy 


has been agreed for some time that 

Joseph Priestley was probably the 
original of ‘‘ Inflammable Gass” in Blake’s 
Island in the Moon, but it seems that there 
may have been a more direct debt. Among 
the occult sources of Blake’s myth, the 
Gnostic writers of the first two centuries 
A.D. have been named. From them Blake 
might have drawn, for example, the whole 
idea of his “ spiritual genealogies ”, and the 
particular notions about the secondary and 
fundamentally evil nature of the Creation 
which are expressed in Urizen. The 
parallels are clear, but it has been less 
obvious where Blake could find such writ- 
ings suitably available in a form he might 
use. 

Dr. Priestley in 1786 published in Birm- 
ingham, and London, a four-volume work 
entitled A History of the Early Opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ. The London book- 
seller was Joseph Johnson. This book was 
a contribution to the Unitarian controversy, 
and so Priestley found it useful to show 
how Paul and other New Testament writers 
had rejected the Gnostics and their dualism. 
To this end he devoted a large section of 
his first volume to expounding and sum- 
marising Gnostic views, in a form which 
the inexpert reader could easily follow. 

My suggestion is that Blake might well 
have learnt about the Gnostics from 
Priestley. He may simply have come across 
the book: or, the subject arising in conver- 
sation with Priestley, he may have been 
directed to it: or Priestley may have given 
him the same information verbally. In any 
case, such an introduction is in line with 
Blake’s general philosophic learning, which 
is very patchy—as can be seen in Africa, for 
instance, where Brama (who seems to be 
a person), is associated with abstract 
philosophy, and Trismegistus, Pythagoras, 
Socrates and Plato are all lumped together 
as guardians of abstract law. 


W. H. STEVENSON. 


THE MISDATING OF A LETTER: 
AN EXONERATION OF BYRON 
ON July 3, 1822, Leigh Hunt arrived at 

Byron’s residence in Pisa for the initial 


phase of that ill-fated literary venture which 
produced four issues of the Liberal. In the 
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year of the periodical’s survival and in many 
years which followed much was written cop. 
cerning Leigh Hunt’s failings on one side 
and Byron’s bad treatment of Leigh and 
his brother John, publisher of the Liberal 
on the other. Although many of the 
accusations against Byron sprang perhaps 
from unconscious distortion, the figure of 
the poet has emerged from the episode of 
the Liberal, even in the minds of some of 
his admirers, in an unfavorable light and 
frequently seems to have received an up. 
warranted degree of suspicion in any situa. 
tion related to the episode. In at least one 
instance Byron can be cleared of any charge 
of duplicity. 

On the day of Leigh Hunt’s arrival, Byron 
wrote a letter which John Hunt was to carry 
to John Murray, Byron’s own publisher, re- 
questing Murray “to deliver to the bearer, 
Mr. John Hunt, the Vision of Judgment by 
Quevedo Redivivus.”’ In letters to Murray 
of July 6 and 8, he repeated the order, 
mentioning at one point that the poem was 
now intended for the new _ periodical. 
Byron’s action brought to a climax a situa- 
tion which had been far from satisfactory 
since he submitted The Vision of Judgment 
to Murray on October 4, 1821. He suggested 
that if Murray himself were “afraid to 
publish it,” obviously because of the nature 
of the satirical content, Murray might then 
find another publisher for the work.’ But 
Murray did neither, and for months the 
strain on Byron’s patience was evident in his 
correspondence with London. Later the 
same year he sent a copy of the poem to 
Douglas Kinnaird, who apparently made 
some attempts to find an interested pub- 
lisher.* On February 6, 1822, Byron 
advised Kinnaird that if none could be 
found, he should “ print fifty copies (at my 
expense), distribute them amongst my 
acquaintances, and you will soon see that 
the booksellers will publish them, even if 
we opposed them.”* Byron made two 


‘The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and 
Journals, ed. Rowland E. Prothero (London, 189%- 
1901), VI, 93. 

* [bid., VI, 94-5. 

* Ibid., V, 386-7. 

‘In January the European Magazine and London 
Review (LXXXI [1822], 71) passed along the report 
“that Lord Byron has sent to the Hon. Douglas 
Kinnaird the MS. of a Parody on Mr. Southey's 
‘Vision of Judgment’: which is, as might have 
been expected, unfit for publication.” 

5 Lord Byron’s Correspondence, ed. John Murray 
(New York, 1922), II, 210. 
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further attempts to persuade Murray, pro- 
posing on March 15 that Murray publish 
the poem “ anonymously and secretly,” and 
on April 9 that the work appear “ with 
some other bookseller’s name, or as a 
foreign edition.”* Still Murray did nothing, 
so that by early July, when Leigh Hunt’s 
arrival brought the proposed periodical 
closer to realization, Byron was probably 
delighted to use this means of publication, 
which would, he wrote Murray in the letter 
of July 6, “relieve you from a dilemma.” 
Actually the dilemma had been Byron’s. 


The seemingly frantic efforts to have The 
Vision of Judgment published should now 
have ceased. However, in Lord Byron's 
Correspondence a letter to John Cam Hob- 
house appears under the date “July 18th, 
1822,” ten days after Byron’s third request 
that Murray transfer The Vision of Judg- 
ment to John Hunt. Referring to Kinnaird, 
Byron wrote, “Douglas has not got the 
‘Vision’ publicated, will you axe [sic] him 
why? as he seemed to like it, and to wish 
it ‘stampata.’’’® If this date were correct, 
then Byron would clearly be guilty of un- 
qualified duplicity. However, in another 
part of the letter, he mentioned that he 
was at work on the fifth act of Werner. 
Since Byron sent the manuscript of Werner 
to Thomas Moore on January 29, 1822,° it 
is obvious that the date “July 18th, 1822” 
is incorrect. Possibly Byron himself wrote 
the name of the wrong month, but it seems 
more likely that he used the abbreviation 
“Jy” for “January,” a frequent practice 
with him at this time,’® and this has been 
misinterpreted. Whatever the cause may 
be, Byron is, in this instance, exonerated. 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


‘Letters and Journals, V1, 40, 47-8. 

"Ibid., VI, 94. 

‘Correspondence, II, 226. 

* Letters and Journals, VI, 28. 

“See Letters and Journals, V, 216, 220, 221, 222, 
231; VI, 7, 8, 159, 161, 164. In three out of five 
instances during January 1822, Byron used “ Jy.” 
I have found no instances in the Letters and 
Journals of Byron’s having used this as an abbrevi- 
ation of “July.” The practice seems to have 
been limited to 1821, 1822, and 1823. In the 
Correspondence (II, 176-7) a letter to Hobhouse 
appears under the date “July 6th, 1821,” which 
can be verified by comparison with a letter written 
to sorray on the same day (Letters and Journals, 


’ 
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AN AMERICAN ‘ PICKWICK’ 


BOUGHT years ago a copy of ‘ Pick- 

wick’ as reproduced about 1840 by 
T. B. Petarson, 102 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, in his “uniform edition of 
Dickens’ Works,” as far as they then went. 
The three illustrators were not equal to 
*Phiz’ but took a good deal of trouble in 
detail. Thus one page gives ‘Thirteen 
Portraits of Prisoners in the Fleet,’ the text 
is in decidedly small print and I did not 
notice till recently the much larger type 
given to a very long dedication which will 
be new to most readers and was doubtless 
dropped early by Dickens. Here it is: 


to 
MR. SERGEANT TALFOURD, MLP., 
etc., etc. 


My Dear Sir, 

If I had not enjoyed the happiness of 
your private friendship, I should still have 
dedicated this work to you, as a slight and 
most inadequate acknowledgment of the 
inestimable service you are rendering to 
the literature of your country and of the 
lasting benefits you will confer upon the 
authors of this and succeeding genera- 
tions, by securing to them and _ their 
descendants a permanent interest in the 
copyright of their works. 

Many a fevered head and palsied hand 
will gather new vigour in the hour of 
sickness and distress from your excellent 
exertions; many a widowed mother and 
orphan child, who would otherwise reap 
nothing from the fame of departed genius 
but its too frequent legacy of poverty and 
suffering, will bear in their altered con- 
dition higher testimony to the value of 
your labours than the most lavish 
encomiums from lip or pen could ever 
afford. 

Beside such tributes, any avowal of 
feeling from me, on the question to which 
you have devoted the combined advan- 
tages of your eloquency, character, and 
genius, would be powerless’ indeed. 
Nevertheless, in thus expressing my deep 
and grateful sense of your efforts on 
behalf of English literature, and of those 
who devote themselves to the most 
precarious of all pursuits, I do but im- 
perfect justice to my own strong feelings 
on the subject, if I do no service to you. 

These few sentences would have com- 
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prised all I should have had to say, if I 
had only known you in your public 
character, on the score of private feeling, 
let me add one word more. 

Accept the dedication of this book, my 
dear Sir, as a mark of my warmest regard 
and esteem—as a memorial of the most 
gratifying friendship I have ever con- 
tracted, and of some of the pleasantest 
hours I have ever spent—as a token of my 
fervent admiration of every fine quality 
of your heart and head—as an assurance 
of the truth and sincerity with which I 
shall ever be 

My dear Sir, 
Most faithfully and sincerely yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
48 Doughty Street, 
September 27, 1837. 


What is all this but the extraordinarily 
fluent, florid, and repetitive pen of Mr. 
Micawber, who could never write anything 
briefly and simply? There are traces of 
clumsy repetition in ‘ Pickwick’ but Dickens 
soon improved on that. There is no 
dedication in the modern edition. 


V.R. 


ALEXANDER DYCE ON CHARLES 
LAMB 


N his copies of Charles Lamb’s works 
Alexander Dyce (1798-1869) made some 
notes, some of which may be of interest. The 
first two are not for the squeamish of a 
‘damned, casting, unmasculine unbxwdy (I 
had almost said) age!’ On the phrase, ‘a 
Word’s-worth of good poetry’ in Lamb’s 
letter to Manning’ in his Letters, new ed., 
1849, p. 102, Dyce notes, ‘I suspect that 
Manning had said “a Turd’s worth of good 
poetry,’—a joke caught from Parson, who 
(as Maltby informed me) used to speak of 
“Wordsworth” as not being “a” Turd’s 
worth.’ On the phrase, ‘ will light his pipe 
with it’ in the letter to Moxon* in Talfourd’s 
Final Memorials, 1848, ll. 85, Dyce notes, 
‘An alteration by the Editor. Lamb wrote 
“ will wipe his arse with it ”.’ 
On Talfourd’s reference to James Macin- 
tosh’s* knowledge, p. 127, Dyce notes, ‘ Oh, 
no! M. had little more classical learning 


‘ Lamb’s Letters, ed. E. V. Lucas, 1935, letter 


Z. 
* Letter 100. 
* See letter 107. 


* Letter 887. 
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than a schoolboy; and indeed, of Greek 
he knew nothing.’ On the reference to th 
Colliers in Lamb’s letter to Manning, ? 
January, 1810,° in the Letters, 1849, p. 193 
Dyce notes, ‘The parents of my quondam 
friend, John Payne Collier. The father | 
never saw. The mother I knew well; anda 
very agreeable, clever person she was, with 
the remains of great beauty. Indeed, both 
Rogers and Maltby, who had known her in 
her youth, used to speak of her as having 
been then “a most fascinating creature”, 

On the reference to ‘ Mr. Mitford’s place’ 
in Lamb’s letter to Barton, 17 February 
1823,° p. 262—* The Vicarage of Benhall, 
near Saxmundham Suffolk, where my friend 
the Rev. John Mitford officiated for many 
years, and where he died in 1852. His great 
taste in landscape gardening was exquisite 

. . and his pleasure-gardens were most 
beautifully laid out. At Benhall too he 
collected that very large and valuable 
library, which was . . . sold by auction at 
Sothebys after his death’. On references 
in the letter to Barton, 23 January 1824, 
p. 298,’ ‘ Mitford did visit Lamb at Isling- 
ton, and I have often heard him describe 
the evening (the only one) which he passed 
there;—Lamb was very hospitable in his 
simple way; told a great many amusing 
stories, and when any of them happened to 
be of a rather free nature, he would say to 
his sister ‘“‘ Mary, please leave the room” till 
he had told it.’ 

On the reference to Wainewright in the 
letter to Barton, 2 September 1823,° p. 272, 
Dyce notes, ‘the atrocious murder’, and 
on Talfourd’s comment in the Final Mem- 
orials, ll. 27—‘ Besides the persons, whom 
Wainwright is here hinted to have destroyed 
by poison (and whom there can be no 
doubt that he did so destroy), there is every 
reason to believe that several others had 
been his victims.—/ Bulwer took the idea of 
his Lucretia or the Children of Night from 
the story of Wainwright’s career, as related 
to him by Forster.’ ; 

On the reference to Sarah Coleridge i 
Lamb’s letter to Southey, 19 August 1825,’ 
p. 322, Dyce notes, ‘Not long before her 
death and when she was a widow I sat next 
her at dinner (Mrs. Browning on the other 
side of me) at Kenyon’s: she was still very 
beautiful and very lady-like.’ 

* Letter 229. * Letter 460. 


Letter 504. * Letter 480. 
* Letter 583, see 460. 
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On the reference to Mrs. Renard in the 
essay ‘Old Actors’ in Lamb’s Prose Works, 
1838, ll. 303, Dyce notes, ‘ Read “ Renaud.” 
She ended her career at Edinburgh. I saw 
her there, in several parts, looking miserably 
old and infirm.” On a reference to Lamb’s 
resignation at theatrical first-nights in the 
Letters, 1849, p. 119, Dyce notes, ‘ And on 
other nights, too: I have seen him, when 
the house was very full, standing patiently 
at the back of the highest tier of boxes.’ 

These notes are in volumes in the Dyce 
collection at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, by permission of whose authorities 
they are here published. 

P. F. MorGAN. 


THE COUNTSHIP OF ROEHENSTART 


] HAVE been fascinated by the learned 

papers of Mr. W. T. Palmer and Mr. 
Philip M. Thomas, which recently appeared 
in The Genealogists’ Magazine (June and 
December, 1956), assessing the rival merits 
of the late Crown Prince Rupert of Bavaria 
(d. 1956) and H.R.H. Elie Robert Charles, 
Duke of Parma, as inheritors of the Sacred 
Blood and “Headship” of the Stuarts. 
Thus, may I humbly contribute a mite to 
such an intriguing subject, being myself 
(besides an erstwhile contributor to both 
Notes and Queries and The Genealogists’ 
Magazine) of old Virginia descent and, in- 
deed, dimly related to that fabulous, late 
[8th-century Virginia “ grandee,” Dr. John 
Ferdinand Dalziel Stuart-Smyth-Stuart, soi- 
disant Lord Wentworth, d. 1814 (vide the 
article in D.N.B. and the present writer’s 
paper in New England Hist. Register for 
April, 1950). The recent brilliant researches 
of Miss Henrietta Tayler and the Duke of 
Wellington have told us of the existence of 
the little “ nephew ” (sic) of Henry Stuart, 
Cardinal of York (d. 1807)—a certain 
Count Charles Edward (Stuart) of Roehen- 
start (i.e. Rohan-Stuart), whose marriage to 
a princess of the distinguished Roman house 
of Barberini-Colonna duly appears in the 
Almanach de Gotha. As His Grace of 
Wellington has assured us, the Count’s 
mother was Mary Charlotte Stuart, Duchess 
of Albany (d. 1789), natural daughter and 
legal heiress” to Prince Charles Edward 
and the Scottish Comtesse d’Albestroff; the 
Count’s father, pace Miss Henrietta Tayler’s 
tesearches, was the celebrated Cardinal de 
Rohan (d. 1803), hero of the scandal of the 
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“Diamond Necklace.” Due to a chance 
relationship (by marriage, not by blood) in 
my own mother’s lineage, I happen to 
possess records which disclose some addi- 
tional details in the Count of Roehenstart’s 
family. His only child, Henrietta Maria de 
Rohan Stuart, Countess of Roehenstart 
(1839-1922), married 28 May, 1872, Christo- 
pher Larkin Williams, esq., railroad magnate 
of Chicago, U.S.A.; and their daughter and 
heiress, Henrietta Maria Stuart (Williams), 
married 27 January, 1876, as his second 
wife, 5 July, 1894, George Mortimer Pull- 
man (d. 1897), the “ Sleeping Car” million- 
aire, also of Chicago, U.S.A. (and the 
widower of Hattie Sanger, granddaughter of 
Chambers McKibben of Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Emma Nelson alias 
Greville, his wife, the illegitimate daughter 
of Emma, Lady Hamilton by—it is gener- 
ally assumed—the Hon. Charles Greville). 
Their only daughter, Horatia Nelson Stuart 
Pullman, born 26 July, 1896, at Cairo 
(Egypt), was married at York Harbor, 
Maine, U.S.A., 26 August, 1930, to Augus- 
tine George Frederic, Prince de Yturbidé 
(d. 1934), elder of the two adopted sons of 
Ferdinand Maximilian Joseph (de Haps- 
burgo-Méjico), the Emperor Maximilian I 
of Mexico (1832-67), and also adopted son 
of his imperial consort, the “ Mad ” Empress 
Carlotta of Mexico, née Charlotte of 
Belgium (1839-1937). The first Princess de 
Yturbidé, now deceased (for the Prince in 
1930 was a widower), had also been 
American, i.e. a Miss Bonum of Washington 
Parish, Westmoreland Co., Virginia, a lady 
claiming direct descent from the Indian 
Princess Amontas, sister of the beautiful 
Pocahontas “the Indian Queen” temp. 
James I. By his second wife,’ above-named 
and now living in El Paso, Texas, U.S.A., 
the Prince was the father of two children, 
a son and daughter, viz.: (a) Charles Francis 
Edward Horatio Nelson George Virginius, 
born 7 April, 1932; unmarried, living in 
El Paso aforesaid. (b) Helen Mary Beatrix 
Virginia, born 22 February, 1934; un- 
married, and also of El Pasco. It remains 
to add that the brother of Christopher 
Larkin Williams, mentioned above, i.e. 
George Sydney Williams, esq. of Chicago 
and York Harbor, Maine, married (1872) 
Hannah M. Stewart (also one of the grand- 

*She married secondly, in London, July, 1936, 


Prince Bourhaneddin of Turkey (at present of El 
Paso and Bar Harbor, Maine, U.S.A.). 
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daughters of the above Chambers Mc- 
Kibben and his wife, Emma Nelson or 
Greville, half-sister to Mrs. Horatio Nelson 
Ward, 1801-81); and they left issue (with a 
younger daughter Catherine Stewart, Mrs. 
F. B. Poe of Baltimore, U.S.A.) an elder 
daughter and co-heir, Helen Stewart 
Williams (1873-1940), married at Geneva 
(Switzerland), 22 September, 1897, Hon. 
Horace Lee Washington (1864-1938), 
F.R.G.S., Knt. of the Medjidie, etc., 
formerly Acting Head of the U.S. State 
Department and Consul-General in London, 
1924-28 (for lineage, see Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, American section, 1938 edit.). The 
latter himself claimed descent more remotely 
from the soi-disant Lords Wentworth (in- 
cluding the Virginia Dr. Lord Wentworth, 
d. 1814); and also, by the way, was the 
father (by Helen Stewart Williams, his wife) 
of the humble author of the foregoing little 
sketch. 

S. H. LEE WASHINGTON, M.A., F.S.A. 


Cambridge. 


THE OXFORD DEBATE AND AFTER 


ERHAPS the most decisive event in the 
history of Victorian scientific specula- 
tion was the encounter in 1860 between 
Thomas Henry Huxley and the Bishop of 
Oxford, Samuel Wilberforce. This famous 
event, in which the forces of science were 
opposed to those of nineteenth-century 
religion, has often been reconstructed, but 
Huxley’s son and biographer failed to un- 
cover the document which has greatest 
relevance: Huxley’s own contemporary 
account, written just a few months after 
the incident had taken place. Huxley wrote 
to his friend Dr. Frederick Dyster: 


Has the version of the Oxford row 
reached Tenby? It was great fun. I had 
said that I could not see what difference 
it would make to my moral responsibility 
if I had had an ape for a grandfather and 
saponacious Samuel thought it was a fine 
opportunity for chaffing a savan [sic]. 
However he performed the operation 
vulgarly and I determined to punish him 
—partly on that account and partly 
because he talked pretentious non- 
sense. So when I got up I spoke 
pretty much to the effect—that I had 
listened with great attention to the Lord 
Bishop’s speech but had been unable to 
discover either a new fact or a new argu- 





ment in it—except indeed the question 
raised as to my personal predilections ip 
the matter of ancestry—that it would not 
have occurred to me to bring forward 
such a topic as that for discussion myself, 
but that I was quite ready to meet the 

Right Rev. prelate even on that ground, 

If then, said I, the question is put to me 

would I rather have a miserable ape for 

a grandfather or a man highly endowed 

by nature and possessing great means and 

influence and yet who employs these 
faculties and that influence for the mere 

purpose of introducing ridicule into a 

grave scientific discussion—I unhesitat- 

ingly affirm my preference for the ape. 

Whereupon there was unextinguishable 
laughter among the people, and they 
listened to the rest of my argument with 
the greatest attention. Lubbock and 
Hooker spoke after me with great force 
and among us we shut up the bishop and 
his party. 

I happened to be in very good condition 
and said my say with perfect good 
temper and politeness—I assure you of 
this because all sorts of reports [have] 
been spread about e. g. that I had said 
I would rather be an ape than a bishop, 
etc. 

All the Oxford Dons were there and 
several hundred people in the room—so 
that I think Samuel will think twice before 
he tries a fall with men of science again. 

If he had dealt with the subject fairly 
and moderately, I would not have treated 
him in this way—But the round-mouth, 
oily, special pleading of a man who is 
ignorant of the subject, presumed on his 
position and his lawyer faculty gave me 
a most unmitigated contempt for him. 
You can’t think how pleased all his con- 
fréres were. I believe I was the most 
popular man in Oxford for full four and 
twenty hours afterwards.’ 

On June 28th, Huxley had challenged the 
statement of the zoologist Richard Owen 
that man and the higher apes were more 
strongly differentiated structurally than 
were the higher apes and monkeys; Huxley 
wished to enlighten the Bishop as to his 
reasons for having contradicted Owens 


1 William Dawson, The Huxley Papers, 15.111- 
118. An extract of this passage has been pu 
lished: vide D. J. Foskett, “ Wilberforce and 
Huxley on Evolution,” Nature, 172, 4385 (Nov. 14, 
1953), p. 920. 
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assertions and wrote his Lordship the 
following note (which exists in the form of 
ft 
— The Athenaeum. 
Jany 3rd, 1861. 

Professor Huxley presents his compli- 
ments to the Lord Bishop of Oxford— 
Believing that his Lordship has as great 
an interest in the ascertainment of the 
truth as himself, Professor Huxley ven- 
tures to draw the attention of the Bishop 
to a paper in the accompanying number 
of the Natural History Review “On the 
Zoological Relations of Man with the 
Lower Animals ”’. 

The Bishop of Oxford will find therein 
full justification for the diametrical con- 
tradiction with which he heard Prof. 
Huxley meet certain anatomical state- 
ments put forth at the first meeting of 
Section D, during the late session of the 
British Association at Oxford.” 


The Bishop’s reply, as polite but lacking 
any ironic references to the ascertainment of 
truth, has only recently been discovered; he 
answered : 
Petworth 
Jan. 30 [1861] 
My dear Sir, 
Iam much obliged to you for your note 
of Jan. 3 which only reached me today. 
I had heard from Dr. Adams of the 
article to which you refer and I shall 
have great pleasure in studying it.* 


Huxley’s article, “On the Zoological 
Relations of Man with the Lower Animals,” 
published in the review of which he was 
editor, probably produced in the Bishop an 
effect less pleasurable than salutary. 

In the spring of 1873 Bishop Wilberforce 
went riding with Earl Granville. His horse 
stumbled; he was thrown into the air, turned 
a complete somersault, and landed in a 
position which was, according to the aston- 
ished Earl’s report, ‘absolutely monu- 
mental.”* From his vacation retreat on the 
Continent, Huxley heard of Wilberforce’s 
Violent death and wrote to John Tyndall: 

‘Poor dear Sammy! His end has been all 

*This note has been previously published; vide 
Cyril Bibby, ‘‘ The Huxley-Wilberforce Debate: a 
Postscript,” Nature, 176, 4477 (August 20, 1955), 


P. 363. The original draft may be found in the 
Huxley Papers: A Supplement, 227.101. 


*The Huxley Papers, 29.25 (where the date is 
troneously given as 1871). 

‘R. G. Wilberforce, Life of | oe deme Reverend 
Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Ul, 
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too tragic for his life. For once, reality 
and his brain came into contact and the 
result was fatal.”° Fourteen years later, 
Huxley demonstrated the unreality of the 
Bishop’s life by renewing his attack on 
Wilberforce’s 1860 Quarterly Review 
criticism of the Darwinian hypothesis. 
Huxley demonstrated the unreality of the 
‘Origin of Species,’” written for Francis 
Darwin’s Life of his father, stimulated 
another member of the Wilberforce family 
to take up the gauntlet which Huxley threw 
down, and the controversy received new life. 
R. G. Wilberforce had considered his 
father’s performance at Oxford as some- 
thing quite eloquent, passing over the 
famous debate quickly and succintly in a 
passage that has none of the verve and little 
of the thoroughness of Huxley’s epistolary 
account: 
In the course of this speech, which made 
a great impression, the Bishop said, that 
whatever certain people might believe, he 
would not look at the monkeys in the 
Zoological as connected with his ances- 
tors, a remark that drew from a certain 
learned professor the retort “I would 
rather be descended from an ape than a 
bishop.’”* 
After reading Huxley’s ‘“ Reception,” Mr. 
Wilberforce took it upon himself to clarify 
some misapprehensions in that article. He 
wrote a letter to the Times accusing Huxley 
of having misquoted the Quarterly Review 
article, and pointing out that Bishop Wilber- 
force had had good authority [viz., Richard 
Owen] for stating that the poison apparatus 
of a venomous snake was separate from the 
“ordinary laws of animal life.” Further, 
continued Mr. Wilberforce, in spite of 
Huxley’s statement to the contrary, Wilber- 
force had not called Darwin a “ flighty ” 
person; he had merely observed that Darwin 
indulged in “flighty anticipations of the 
future.” Why, indignantly asks the Bishop’s 
earnest defender, does Huxley now fan the 
dead ashes by characterizing his Lordship 
as a “shallow pretender” and by charging 
him with a “ want of intelligence”? Could 
it be possible, he suggests, that Huxley re- 
news hostilities because the lash of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s eloquence stung so sharply 
that even after twenty-seven years Huxley 
still feels the pain of that castigation.’ 
* The Huxley Papers, 9.73. (July 30, 1873). 


* Wilberforce, op. cit., II, 451. 
’ The Huxley Papers, 41.133. (Nov. 29, 1887). 
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Huxley’s reply appeared in the Times a 
few days later. As he had done to the 
father so he did to the son, first answering 
the impersonal, scientific point about a 
snake’s venomous glands and then proceed- 
ing to demolish his opponent by appealing 
to the good faith, good manners and good 
memory of his audience. His conclusion 
must have brought a nostalgic smile to the 
faces of those who had heard him three 
decades before: 

Those who were present at the famous 

meeting in Oxford to which Mr. Wilber- 

force refers, will doubtless agree with him 
that an effectual castigation was received 
by somebody. But I have too much 
respect for filial piety, however, indis- 
creet its manifestations, to trouble you 
with evidence as to who was the agent 
and who the patient of that operation.® 
In 1894, on the same platform in the Shel- 
donian Theatre that he had shared with 
Bishop Wilberforce in 1860, the “certain 
learned professor,” now resplendent in his 
robes of D. C. L. of Oxford University, 
seconded the vote of thanks to a Prime 
Minister whose discourse was on_ the 
acceptance of the Darwinian hypothesis. 
* * * 


I wish to express my indebtedness to the 
Governors of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology who have kindly 
allowed me to use material from their un- 
published papers of Thomas Henry Huxley. 


CHARLES S. BLINDERMAN. 
Southern Illinois University. 


* Ibid., 41.134. (Dec. 1, 1887). 


SIR CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY 


"THE following scrap of verse may be of 

interest to students of Irish and 
Australian history. Gavan Duffy, a Young 
Irelander and editor of The Nation, was 
indicted for treason in 1848 but was released 
after four juries failed to reach agreement. 
He entered Parliament but after further 
troubles decided to emigrate to Australia. 
In Melbourne his compatriots combined to 
provide him with a property sufficient to 
qualify for election to the Victorian Legis- 
lative Assembly. He was early instrumental 
in having this property qualification 
abolished. He became Premier and Chief 
Secretary in June 1871 and retained office 
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for a year. His defeat was connected with 
the appointment of Cashel Hoey (who had 
succeeded him as editor of The Nation in 
Ireland) as Secretary to the Victorian Agent 
General in London. Duffy was knighted 
patent in 1873 and became a K.C.MG. in 
1877, in which year he also became Speaker 
of the Victorian Parliament. He retired ip 
1880, living at Nice on a pension of £1,000 
a year. 

Marcus Clarke, who acknowledged assis. 
tance from Duffy in the revision of his 
important novel For the Term of His 
Natural Life, may or may not have written 
the words of the following printed lampoon, 
which is preserved at the Melbourne Public 
Library among his literary remains. The 
name “ M. Clarke” is written in the lower 
right hand corner, but the hand is more 
like his son’s (William Clarke, now 
deceased) than his. 

THE CHIEF DUFFER 
A CABINET SKETCH 

Woe was the Hour, which saw—oh evil fate, 

An unhanged Rebel seize the Helm of State, 

Who Treason’s Trumpet blew in earlier days, 

But shunned the Conflict he had helped to raise; 

Escaping Justice by a flight abroad, 

To cheat the Gallows and the Hulks defraud. 

Then to Australia’s shores his footsteps turned, 

There grasps a Pension he has never earned ; 

Content, though once, of Erin’s Traitors, head, 

To meanly eat—the hated Saxon’s bread. 

On high he stands—Dalhousie’s dirty choice, 

With weazel visage and a Eunuch’s voice ; 

A squeaking Statesman, girt with Peers forlorn, 

Too low for hatred, scarcely worth our scorn ; 

A Crew with whom, where [sic] he alive intact, 

Judas Iscariot well might blush to act. : 

Scorpio. 

Melbourne, Victoria, 

12th August 1871. 


HOUSMAN AND PINDAR 


HE influence of the Latin and Greek 
poets on A. E. Housman’s poetry has 
frequently been noted and commented 
upon.’ This is hardly strange, for Housman 
considered himself primarily a classics pro- 
fessor, not a poet; and on one occasion, if 
answer to a query, he admitted, “ No doubt 
I have unconsciously been influenced by the 
Greeks and Latins.”? Indeed, some critics 
‘For example, Douglas Bush in his Mythology 
and the Romantic Tradition (Cambridge, Mass. 
1937) comments: ‘Classical scholarship contribu- 
ted much . . . to the clean simplicity of Housman’ 
form and diction, of his whole imaginative 
world .. .”’ (p. 474) 
2 Quoted by Robert W. Stallman, “ Annotated 
Bibliography of A. E. Housman,” PMLA, L 
(1945), p. 467. 
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have felt that some of Housman’s poems 
more nearly approach the classical spirit 
than do any other poems in English. 

One of Housman’s finest and most popu- 
lar poems, “ To an Athlete Dying Young,’”* 
has been twice analyzed for its Homeric 
implications and parallels.* It seems to me, 
however, that the source of the poem’s sic 
transit gloria mundi theme in an athletic 
context is to be found not in Homer, but in 
another Greek poet, Pindar, the poet of 
athletes. In what is most probably his final 
victory ode (Pythia 8), written when the 
poet, at 72, would have had ample oppor- 
tunity to contemplate how, indeed, as 
Housman says, the athlete’s “ garland [is] 
briefer than a girl’s,” Pindar suddenly con- 
cludes his paean to the victorious athlete’s 
good fortune and areté with his most 
strikingly somber (and decidedly Housman- 
like) comment on the athletic moment of 
glory. After commenting on the joy of 
triumph, Pindar suddenly sees the victorious 
“* where 
glory does not stay”: 

... he that has won some new 

splendor, in high pride 

of hope, rides the air 

on the wings of his man’s strength, and keeps 

desire beyond his wealth.’ In brief space mortals’ 

delight is exalted, and thus again it drops to the 
ground 

shaken by a backward doom.‘ 

Housman’s bitter elaboration of the idea 
that an athlete is fortunate to die before he 
has worn his honours out, which comprises 
the final five stanzas of his poem, is not, of 
course, Pindaric; but something akin seems 
to be almost implicit in the lines that follow 
the above passage: 

We are things of a day. What are we? 

_ are we not? The shadow of a dream 

is man, no more. But when the brightness comes, 

and God gives it, 

there is a shining of light on men, and their life 

Is sweet. 
But the “ brightness ” of the athlete’s victory 
(like everything else), for all its momentary 
glow, is no more than a “shadow of 
dream,” doomed to fade in darkness. 

That Housman knew Pindar’s odes can 
scarcely be doubted; and that he must have 


*C. R. B. Combellack, Explicator, X (March, 
1952), item 31; Walter L. Myers, Explicator, XI 
(February, 1953), item 23. 

‘A Shropshire Lad, xix. 
zens and . wealth”: 
his desire to win the prize. 

The translation is from Richmond Lattimore’s 
The Odes of Pindar (Chicago, 1947), p. 80. 


What 


i.e., spares no wealth in 
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been struck by the somber note in the 
eighth Pythian ode seems equally likely. 
The similarity of subject and point of view 
in the two poems leads me to believe that 
Housman owed more to Pindar than just 
his “ chiselled style.” 
SEYMOUR L. Gross. 
Indiana University. 


SEYFANG 


HIS surname, uncommon in England, is 

believed to be borne by one family only, 

resident in London. The earliest member 
of it so far traced is 

I. George Frederic Seyfang, Tailor, of 
Booth Street, Spitalfields, whose son 

1. Christopher Frederick (1773-1849) was 
bound apprentice in 1787 to John William 
Galabin, printer, of Ingram Court, Fen- 
church Street and was admitted to the Free- 
dom of the Stationers’ Company in 1808. 
He was a partner in the firm of Hamblin 
& Seyfang, printers, of Queen Street, City, 
who printed, inter alia, a Bible in Dutch 
for the British & Foreign Bible Society in 
1812. He died 5 August 1849 at 14, Queens 
Row, Walworth, leaving issue: 

(i) Charles Frederick (1802-1848), printer 
who died at his father’s house on 3 Decem- 
ber 1848; and 

(ii) George Bond (1808-1872), who was 
successively in the Shipowners’ Register as 
a clerk and then on its amalgamation with 
Lloyds Register of Shipping, an official in 
the latter body; and from 1855 to 1872, 
Secretary of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping. 


Another son of George Frederic was 
probably : 

2. John Edward, poulterer and porkman, 
in business in Surrey Row, Blackfriars in or 
about 1810. (His date of death and age at 
death are unknown, probably because he 
died before the beginning of registration in 
1837). His son was probably : 

(iii) John (1811-45) who married Eliza- 
beth Bond and by her had issue John 
Edward (b. 1840) in whose birth certificate 
he is described as “Porkman”. He was 
then living at 66 Hatfield Street, Blackfriars. 
He is almost certainly the “ John Seyfang, 
clerk”, whose death is- registered as 
occurring on 25 June 1845 at Sydenham 
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Common, the informant being Frances 
Bond. 

(a) John Edward (1840-49) son of John, 
died at Regent Street, Lambeth, of cholera, 
and described as “son of John Seyfang, 


Pork Butcher, deceased.” 

There also existed : 

Frederick Charles, labourer, whose infant 
son (James William Frederick) died 1 Dec- 
ember 1851, aged 4 days, at 22 Eastbourne 
Mews, Paddington. 


George Bond ((ii), above) married Eliza- 
beth Mihill and left at least ten surviving 
children, viz. 

Phoebe, b. 1834, d. unmarried; 

Emma, b. 1835, d. unmarried; 

Henry, b. 1837 and had issue; 

Sidney, b. 1839 and believed to have be- 
become a captain in the merchant 
service and to have had issue; 

Reginald, b. 1842; 

Eugene, b. 1846, also for a time in Lloyds 
Register; m. Eliza Pound and had issue; 
d. 1931; 

d. 1931. 

Walter, b. 1848, m. Elizabeth (?) Taylor, 
settling at Maidstone and later at 
St. Leonards, and had issue, d. (?) 1935; 

Charles, b. 1849, and had issue; 

Edith, b. 1851, d. unmarried; 

Alice, b. (?) 1852, m. Aaron Wasson, of 
Freshwater Court, I.o.W. died 1937 
without issue. 





A branch of this family is believed to 
exist in Australia. 

The name is also almost certainly known 
in New York, as Mr. George Saroyan in his 
book Tracey's Tiger introduces a character 
caller “Otto Seyfang’, delicatessen pro- 
prietor. It is hardly likely that he invented 
the name. 


Information would be appreciated on any 
other holders of this name, particularly 
prior to 1773 (in Great Britain or Europe), 
and between the years 1773-1872. It would 
be interesting to know if there are any 
members of the family in the U.S.A. or in 
Australia etc. 


Daisy HUNT. 
Amen House, London, E.C.4. 
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WILHELM RAABE’S RECEPTION 
IN ENGLAND' 


THE first mention of Raabe in an English 

periodical appears to be that in The 
Saturday Review for 15th July, 1865, when 
Lord Robert Cecil commends him for pro. 
ducing in his Drei Federn an instance of 
“the advantage of working on a moderate 
scale”. On 15th Feb. 1868 Richard 
Garnett admits that Abu Telfan is “founded 
on a good idea” and that the disenchant- 
ment caused by the long-lost hero’s retum 
home “is described with considerable 
humour”; but the novel is too drawn-out 
—‘the national tendency to prose becomes 
too strong”. On 18th May 1872 The Satur. 
day damns Der Drdumling with faint praise 
as “sufficiently readable”, but with “just 
enough of imaginative colouring to impair 
the impression of reality without attaining 
poetical truth.” 

Nearly thirty years later (12th Oct. 1901) 
The Saturday treats in some detail two of 
Raabe’s short stories published together as 
Halb Mdahr, halb mehr. Attacking the first 
story, Lorenz Scheibenhart, as “ peculiarly 
depressing”, it stresses the hero’s failures 
and adds, “ his autobiography follows these 
failures and resembles them”’; the style is 
“commendable for its purpose, havering 
and sentimental”. The reviewer ridicules 
the hero’s words when his Susannah’s 
betrayer is dead (“God . . . be gracious to 
his poor soul; but over his grave let dogs 
by day and owls by night hold unceasing 
vigil’), but concedes that the flooding of 
the town is excellently described and more 
convincing than the “ twaddle” of the rest 
of the story. ‘“ Its companion, ‘ The Student 
of Wittenberg’ is equally twaddlesome”, it 


1 Addenda to E. V. K. Brill’s valuable article in 
German Life & Letters (N.S. viii, 1955, pp. 30+ 
312). E. A. Roloff’s note, ‘Abu Telfan in 
England” (Raabe-Jahrbuch, 1949, pp. 94-95) adds 
nothing. In a short article, ‘‘ Raabe in England, 
E. J. Lewy outlines the attempts made since 1947 
to popularize the novelist in this country and 
stresses his affinity with Dickens and Thackeray 
(Mitteilungen der Raabe-Gesellschaft, xxxvi, 194, 
pp. 22-23). . 

* On the identity of the 1865 and 1868 reviewers 
see M. M. Bevington, The Saturday Review, 185). 
1868 (1941), pp. 266, 337, and 347. In a notice of 
Bevington in The Periodical Post Boy (No. |, 
March 1948, p. 5) Hill Shine observes that The 
Saturday with its large circulation “at times may 
have approached the wide distribution of the weekly 
Athenaeum. The broad range of subjects and the 
independence and outspokenness of the reviewers 
partly explain its appeal to the cultivated class. 
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appears. A summary of the plot ends with 
the acceptance by the mediaeval publisher 
of the manuscript of this “ pastoral auto- 
biography ”. 
It is too bad of Herr Raabe to have 
revived it, now that the copyright has so 
long expired . . . True, it may serve to 
depress a lively moment, or tend to make 
us believe that the mediaeval circulation 
for thin stuff was abnormal . . . But we 
decline to imagine that those who laughed 
ovr the “Epistolae | Obscurorum 
Virorum”’ would ever have cried over 
the “Student of Wittenberg”... . 

The Athenaeum was usually friendly to- 
wards German literature. On 4th July 1891 
Robert Zimmermann commends Raabe’s 
Stopfkuchen as bearing [unspecified] traces 
of resemblance to Keller’s Romeo und Julia 
af dem Dorfe. On 3rd July 1897 he 
merely names Raabe as an author “long 
known and honoured ”, who “ has no equal 
as a humourist”. Ernst Heilborn, on Ist 
July 1899, is more forthcoming, though he 
pays Raabe a doubtful compliment in 
(vaguely) coupling him with Adolf Wil- 
brandt. As a humorist, the former is “ an 
unusual and precious phenomenon in Ger- 
many”. He “ rejoices when he can discover 
in some vagrant woman or some old 
weather-beaten soldier a tender childlike 
heart”, as in Hastenbeck. “‘ Only those who 
share his joy in pure hearts can understand 
him. The interest of the subject is but slight 
in “Hastenbeck”; . . . it bears sad traces 
of old age and decreasing power”. In an 
obituary (26th Nov. 1910) Raabe is said to 
have retained to the end the popularity won 
by his Chronik der Sperlingsgasse. “* His 
works are full of charm and playful 
humour, combined with a thorough know- 
ledge of life and a keen eye for character”. 
Among the best known are said to be Der 
Hungerpastor, Abu Telfan, and (oddly 
tnough) Der Drdumling. 

The Times’ obituary (17th Nov. 1910) 
concludes : 


He was, perhaps, the leading humorist 
among the writers of his day, and when 
the Medical Faculty of the University of 
Berlin conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of doctor at its centenary cele- 
brations last month his selection was 
officially justified by his contributions to 
the medicine of laughter. 


ln The Academy many years earlier (5th 
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May 1877) C. Aldenhoven remarks that 
Raabe is rather unequal in his work and 
not too appreciated by everyone, but that in 
his best books, such as Horacker, the Low- 
German humour is “ most charmingly re- 
produced”. In March 1891 an obscure 
London journal, The Ladder, contains a 
reference by J. T. Bealby to an article in 
Nord und Siid on “a German novelist who 
enjoys a good reputation amongst thought- 
ful readers in his own country ”. 

The older English histories of German 
literature usually devote little space to him, 
partly because he was still alive until 1910. 
J. G. Robertson (History, 1902) and Calvin 
Thomas (History, 1909) treat him cursorily. 
G. M. Priest (Brief History, 1910) is more 
sympathetic and treats him at some length. 

In November 1892 Walter Scott pub- 
lished: The Humour of Germany, Selected 
and Translated . . . by Hans Miiller-Case- 
nov (International Humour Series). On pp. 
408-423 an extract from Der Hungerpastor 
is translated under the title, The Early Days 
of a Genius. The English version covers, 
with many omissions, pp. 18-35 in the 
Braunschweiger Ausgabe of the Sdmtliche 
Werke (vol. 6, 1953). Within his limited 
space Miiller-Casenov has done well. This 
is how he introduces the local schoolmaster 
(p. 418): 


Karl Silberléffel was the name the 
teacher signed to the receipts for the 
enormous sums which he _ received 
quarterly from the State. Alas, the poor 
fellow had received this name as it were 
by the irony of fate; he had not been 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
How can the Government he expected to 
bother about the schoolmaster Silberléffel 
so long as the question as to what is the 
smallest possible amount of knowledge 
that may be permitted to the lower classes 
without harm and discomfort to the 
higher is still unsolved? For a long time 
to come the gentlemen puzzling over this 
question will consider the common 
schoolmasters as their enemies, and will 
look upon it as an absurd and altogether 
preposterous demand when dangerous and 
revolutionary idealists require thei to do 
good unto their enemies, and at least dress 
them decently and feed them tolerably 
well. 


A comparison with the German text 
(Braunschweiger Ausgabe, p. 31) shows the 
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English to be a fair rendering of the 
original, The only cavil one might raise is 
that the play on the schoolmaster’s name 
needs a footnote in the translation to make 
it intelligible.* 

The illustrations to The Humour of 
Germany are by the Punch artist, Charles 
Edmund Brock (1870-1938). According to 
The Times (3rd March 1938), several of his 
portraits hang in Cambridge colleges and a 
number have been exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. The illustrations to this book, 
though not of that calibre, are original and 
amusing. The frontispiece shows Raabe’s 
Meister Griinebaum holding forth to his 
cronies. Page 415 consists of a portrait of 
Cousin Schlotterbeck yarning to young Hans 
Unwirrsch, who listens “with shuddering 
rapture”. A later picture reveals a grinning 
Hans between two schoolgirls, whose pig- 
tails he has tied together. Finally Griine- 
baum is depicted “ reading the ‘Town and 
Country Herald’ with a loud voice to him- 
self and his birds”. 

At its modest price of 3/6 the book 
must have achieved a certain popularity. 
The Art Journal for 1893 (p. 32), comparing 
it with the volume in the same series on 
The Humour of France, believes the Ger- 
man stories and illustrations to be, like the 
national character, “heavier and perhaps 
more learned, but yet equally interesting.” 
Anyhow, Scribner’s thought it worth re- 
printing the German work for an American 
audience in 1909, seventeen years after its 


original publication. Joun S. ANDREWS. 


*Hermann Pongs notes: “ Silberléffel] Der 
Name aus Dickens ‘ Nicholas Nickleby’ (1839) 
aufgenommen” (Braunschweiger Ausgabe, p. 529). 
The idea is reminiscent of Dickens, but why the 
name? Perhaps Squeers appeared as “ Silberl6ffel ”” 
in some German version of Nicholas Nickleby? 
E. N. Gummer has only this to say about the 
school and its teacher: “* the colours in which this 
description is carried out are clearly reminiscent of 
those used by Dickens in drawing Salem House 
and the poor usher Mr. Mell, with something of 
those used for Dotheboys Hall . . .” Dickens’ 
Works in Germany, 1837-1937 (1940), p. 98 (the 
chapter on Raabe affords a convenient brief 
summary of the definitive study by E. Doernenburg 
and W. Fehse, Raabe und Dickens, 1921). 


SYMMETRY IN THE EARLY POETRY 
OF WILLIAM MORRIS 
WINBURNE made the comment on the 


early works of William Morris, that 
“they seem to be lifted out of poetry: to 
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have, besides poetry, a substance of visible 
beauty of one particular kind: to be poetry 
without any notion of being poetry, or effort 
to aim at it.” Morris’ greatest and mos 
lasting interest was spatial and structural art, 
and he approached his poetic symbol of the 
medieval, and later his socialistic ideal, with 
the norms of the visual artist. We get only 
a front view of his characters, fixed as they 
are in their settings. Lovers, with no tum. 
ing from left to right, woo equally static 
sweethearts. In Concerning Geffray Teste 
Noire the view is two-dimensional, centering 
on the sweetheart’s mouth: 


I kiss soft lids there, 
And in green gardens scarce can stop my lips 
From wandering on your face, 
x : 


Or say your mouth—I saw you drink red wine 
Once at a feast ; how slowly it sank in, 
* * * 


And when you talk your lips do arch and move. 


Similarly, in The Good Knight in Prison 
Sir Guy speaks: 
I kiss the Lady Mary’s head, 
Her lips, and her hair golden red, 
Because to-day we have been wed.’ 


Love, for Morris, becomes dependent upon 
the frontal symmetry of a sweetheart’s face. 


My Lady seems of ivory 
Forehead, straight nose, and cheeks that be 
Hollow’d a little mournfully. 
Beata mea Domina! 
Her forehead, overshadowed much 
By bows of hair, has a wave such 
As God was good to make for me. 
Beata 
Nor greatly long my lady’s hair, 
Nor yet with yellow colour fair, 
But thick and crisped wonderfully : 
—Beata mea Domina!— 
Of some strange metal, thread by thread, 
To stand out from my we by head, 
Not moving much to tangle me. 
Beata 
Beneath her brows the lids fall slow, 
The lashes a clear shadow throw 
Where I would wish my lips to be. 
Beata 
* * * 
Her full lips being made to kiss, 
Curl’d up and pensive each one is ; 
This makes me faint to stand and see. 
Beata 
i 
Yea! there beneath them in her chin, 
So fine and round, it were a sin 
To feel no weaker when I see 


—Beata mea Domina!— 


‘Algernon Charles Swinburne, quoted in the 
introduction to Morris, The Early Romances 
(London: J. M. Dent and Company, 1907), p. xi. 

2 [bid., p. 76. 

* [bid., p. 81. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 134-35. 
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In the preceding poem, Praise of my Lady, 
the focus centers on the lips, the lover using 
architectural or sculptural comparisons— 
seems of ivory, straight- and hollowness, and 
shadows—to measure the beauty of a face. 
The medieval world was attractive to 
Morris, and his symbol of the medieval 
setting is as symmetric as his portrayals of 
medieval people. 
The uneasy wind rises ; the roses are dun; 
Through the long twilight they pray for the dawn, 
Round the lone house in the midst of the corn.* 
The picture is concentric here. And in the 
poem Golden Wings: 
Midways of a walled garden, 
In the happy poplar land, 


Did an ancient castle stand, 
With an old knight for a warden. 


Many scarlet bricks there were 
In its walls, and old grey stone ; 
Over which red apples shone 

At the right time of the year. 


On the bricks the green moss grew, 
Yellow lichen on the stone, 
Over which the red apples shone; 
Little war that castle knew. 


Deep green water filled the moat, 
Each side had a red-brick lip, 
Green and mossy with the drip 

Of dew and rain ; there was a boat. 


Of carven wood, with hangings green 
About the stern ; it was a great bliss 
For lovers to sit there and kiss 

In the hot summer noons, not seen. 


Across the moat the fresh west wind 
In very little ripples went ; 
The way the heavy aspens bent 
Towards it, was a thing to mind.* 


The medieval scene opens like the bud of a 
flower from the quaint castle in the center 
out to the surrounding setting. 

It is significant that when Morris’ 
medieval ideal is in any way upset, so the 
symmetry of his medieval symbol is 
destroyed. Conspicuous would be Haystack 
in the Floods, a poem about tyranny, where 
the setting is helter-skelter. About are the 
“dripping leafless woods,” and the “ wet 
dripped from every tree;” the heroine’s 
kirtle is “ mud splashed wretchedly.” And 
the whole is caught up in the confusion 
Suggested by the rain-beaten haystack.’ 


TERENCE DEWSNaP. 
University of Wisconsin. 


‘pons, “Summer Dawn,” Early Romances, 


p. 137, 
*Ibid., p. 111. 
"Ibid., p. 118. 


Readers’ Queries 





PANSIEs ON A VACANT LOT IN 

LONDON.—It was desired to cut 
down a large lot or block in or near London, 
the lot being quite high. This was done, and 
the ground remained fallow, for no given 
reason, and the whole lot came out in a 
solid mass of green plants, which in a few 
weeks blossomed out into a solid mass of 
pansies. 

I would like a little more about this inci- 
dent, and possibly a little verification of it. 
Can any reader oblige me? 

CorAH DECKER. 


Fairmont, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


UCASTA ANGEL.—Is it reasonable to 
assume that the source of the name 

Lucasta Angel in T. S. Eliot’s The Confi- 
dential Clerk is Richard Lovelace’s To 
Lucasta, Going Beyond the Seas? 1 refer in 
particular to the lines: 

** Above the highest sphere wee meet 

Unseene, unknowne, and greet as Angels greet.” 
The sentiments expressed here and elsewhere 
in the poem seem to fit Lucasta’s relation- 
ship to Colby Simpkins. pg G Wesper. 


M.S. RESOLUTE.—The Times of 17th 

December 1856 reports “ Yesterday 
morning the Queen and Prince Albert 
inspected the discovery-boat Resolute, which 
is now lying off Cowes, in the Medina 
water. ...” 

Is this the same vessel mentioned in the 
King’s Ships (cliv. 207) as “ Resolute steam 
sloop building at Sheerness (not in Decem- 
ber 1851 Navy List).” 

A. H. W. FyNMore. 


Sandgate, Kent. 


you WAS.—I should be greatly interested 
to learn whether the dropping of the 
‘you was’ form of the second person plural 
of the verb ‘to be’ in the past tense took 
place gradually or suddenly and approxi- 
mately at what period. In particular was 
‘you was’ a specifically army idiom which 
was at one time used by all ranks and later 
only by ‘other ranks’? Was there some 
special fashionable or other social reason 
for replacing ‘ you was’ by ‘ you were’? 
In reading recently in a private library in 
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Germany the (official) account of the court 
martial held on February 29, 1760, and 
following days at the Horse Guards on Lord 
Sackville for disobeying orders given to him 
by Prince Ferdinand during the Battle of 
Minden, I was struck by the fact that ‘ you 
was’ and ‘was you?’ were evidently de 
rigueur at that time. Indeed, throughout the 
court martial there is no departure from 
their use. 

President of the Court: How long was 
you in the camp before? ... 

Lord G. Sackville: We arrived the 29th 
I think ... The orders were given. ... 

Judge & Advocate-General: Was you 
Major of Brigade? ... 

Lord G. Sackville: Was the cavalry 
saddled ...? 

Major Stubbs: .. . 1 think they were. 

General Cholmondeley: I understand the 
lines were formed. .. . 

Question: Was you near enough to 
know? ... 

Question: ... Col. Legonier and you was 
with him? 

I thought that Archbishop Trench might 
perhaps give a clue but so far as I can see 
from the Everyman edition of his works he 
does not mention the subject despite the fact 
that the use of ‘ you was’ is still a very 
persistent one and the deliberate choice of 
many dialect speakers. 


EusTACE B. WAREING. 


HORSE AND HIS MASTERS.—What 
horse was it that ate bread and salt in 
an Officers’ mess? EUNICE SMILES. 


JNDIAN CAVALRY UNIFORMS.— 

Where can I see accurate coloured illus- 
trations of pre-1914 officers’ full-dress 
uniforms of the Indian Cavalry regiments? 


LEsLIE Dow. 


BULLOcKsS AND BAKING BREAD.— 

Were they ever used to turn baking 
bread on a large scale. In the Journal of 
John Luke at Tangier we have the statement 
that they were going to the bakehouse to see 
the ‘ bulluk ’ (clearly ‘ bullock ’). 


(Dr.) PAUL KAUFMAN. 


IFE OF SIR JAMES GORDON 
BREMER.—I am writing a monograph 

on Early Australian Children’s Books and 
should be glad of further information about 


the wife of Sir James Gordon Bremer who 
is held to be the “ Lady, Long Resident jp 
NSW ”, author of Australia’s first children’s 
book, “A Mothers Offering to Her 
Young”, published by the Gazette ip 
Sydney, 1841. The Mitchell Library, 
Sydney, has a photograph of him, none of 
her, nor is much known about her. The 
following facts may be of some assistance in 
tracing descendants. 

Sir James Gordon Bremer is noted in 
O’Byrne, and D.N.B., as well as in Burke's 
“* Landed Gentry.” 

He served in Australia between 1823. 
1840, so that any letters or journals would 
be of a period when very few women and 
children of this class were resident in 
Australia. Bremer’s most conspicuous ser- 
vice in Australia was the founding of Port 
Essington in 1837 (Darwin) and this provides 
much of the material for “A Mother's 
Offering”. Later he served in the China 
War, was knighted in 1841, became a magis- 
trate in Devon, where he lived at “The 
Priory,’ Compton, near Plymouth. Lady 
Bremer is also noted in ‘“ Landed Gentry” 
under Elliot of Binfield, her first husband 
was Rev. Geo. Glasse chaplain to the Duke 
of Cambridge. By him she had one son, 
Frederick Henry Hasting, also noted in 
O’Bryne but “ without issue ”. 

By her second marriage, to Bremer, she 
had two sons, Edward, the heir who entered 
the Navy, John de Courcey, who for a short 
time was a tide-waiter in Sydney. They also 
had three daughters: 

(1) Emma—married Augustus Leopold 
Kuper (mentioned in D.N.B. and O’Bryne, 
but “without issue”). (2) Isabel Harriet 
Ann—married Henry Sabine Browne, cap- 
tain in Light Infantry, and had one son, 
Compton. (3) Emily—married Alfred 
Howard, Melbury Terrace, London, of 
Hartley House, Devon. One son, Alfred 
Gordon, two daughters, Emily Bremer, 
Ellen Susan. 

Lady Bremer was “ Harriet, daughter and 
heir of Thomas Wheeler Esq. Waterford, 
England, Royal Marines”. 

In content and construction, A Mother's 
Offering is closely patterned on Mana 
Hack’s Winter Evenings, or Travellers Tales 
of 1818 (Ferguson 715A). Both are now 
rare children’s books about early Australia. 

I shall be most grateful for any belp 
readers of N. & Q. may be able to give. 

LorNA RUDDUCK. 
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Replies 





E STACE REVELY MITFORD (cci. 
504).—Mary Russell Mitford was the 
great-granddaughter of Francis Mitford of 
Hexham, Northumberland, whose father is 
stated by Burke (a) to be “a cadet of the 
house of Mitford ” of Mitford, Northumber- 
land. This is probably true, since Mitford 
is only 20 miles E.N.E. from Hexham, but no 
evidence is given to support the assumption. 

Eustace Revely Mitford, d. 1869, was 
probably related to Henry Revely Mitford 
(1804-1883), who was the grandson of 
William Mitford the historian (1744-1827), 
who was the son of John Mitford, d. 1761, 
of Exbury, Hants., and his wife Phila- 
delphia, d. of Willey Revely of Newton 
Underwood, Northumberland. This John 
Mitford was the 3rd son of Robert Mitford 
(1608-1674) of Mitford, whose ancestors are 
traceable to the 13th cent. and probably 
earlier.’ 

John Mitford, a brother of William Mit- 
ford the historian, was Ist Baron Redesdale 
(Ist creation), Algernon Bertram Freeman- 
Mitford, the 3rd son of Henry Revely Mit- 
ford, was Ist Baron Redesdale (2nd 
creation).” 

It seems highly probable that Eustace 
Revely Mitford was a brother or cousin of 
Henry Revely Mitford, but he is not men- 
tioned in the references quoted. 


R. C. GALE. 


‘Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1846-1886. 
*Burke’s Peerage, 1903, &c. 


\oop WALLISES (ccii. 39).—Berry’s 
Enc: Heraldica gives the Pinfold arms 
Az. a chevron or surmounted of another of 
the field between three wood wallises ppr. 
Arms granted 1501 to Pinfold of Dunstable, 
Beds, Burke’s General Armory, 1878, 
gives the same arms, granted 1501, with 
doves, 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
1924, gives woodwall, woodwale,—green 
woodpecker. R. C. GALE 


AGNES OR ANNE HATHAWAY (cci. 

504)—Though Anne and Agnes are in- 
deed two separate Christian names, they 
were frequently confused in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 
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Annes was the usual spelling of Agnes at 
this time, and the sound was either the 
normal English n or possibly the palatal as 
in modern French agneau. 

See the Oxford Dictionary of Christian 
Names for examples of confusion between 
the two. L.E.S. 


GOURCE WANTED (cci. 455).—David 
went to look for donkeys... 
The reference is of course to Saul, not to 
David (I Samuel IX). 
Milton, in Paradise Regained, Book 3, 


p. 242, has: 
As he who, seeking asses, found a 
kingdom. L. E. S. 


ENGLISH CHURCHYARD CARVING 

(cci. 504).—Wivelton, Norfolk. Wheel- 
wright’s tools. Palgrave, Suffolk. A carriers’ 
wagon with a rhyme. Southwood, Norfolk. 
“Emeris”’: He paid tithe to Parson Wood- 


forde. G. A. ToMLIN. 


DWARD, DUKE OF KENT, AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS (cci. 455. ccii. 39).— 
There is correspondence on “Duke of 
Kent’s Children” in 10 S. vii. At p. 172 
“H” writes with reference to Madame de 
St. Laurent, “It is probably safe to assume 
that none had been born, or at all events 
none survived in the year 1816.” 

I have a cutting from a newspaper (Decr. 
1918) which states that the Duke contracted 
a morganatic marriage with a handsome 
French Canadian, Mlle. Julie de St. Laurent. 

Their son, General W. Green, a British 
army Officer, had a son, a barrister. Mlle. 
de St. Laurent was married in 1792 in 
Canada. 

“Some years after the separation the 
Duke’s morganatic wife married again, her 
second husband being a distant relative with 
extensive estates, still held by his family. 
She survived him some years, and was 
buried in one of our cathedrals.” 

However, M.N.G. at vii. 115? writes: “But 
the Duke had children by Miss Green, Miss 
Gay and other fair but frail damsels.” 


A. H. W. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


*10 S. vii. 48, 115, 172. 
710 S. vii. 115. 


The Library 





TOWARDS A HISTORY OF CHICHES- 
TER. (A series of pamphlets published 
under the auspices of Chichester City 
Council.) 


A PLAN put forward to the Chichester 

City Council two years ago by the 
County Archivist of Sussex, Mr. Francis 
Steer, for publishing monographs dealing 
with various aspects of the city’s history is 
taking shape. Five booklets have been 
issued ; each of them is well printed on good 
quality paper, and as the dimensions (93 in. 
by 6in.) are uniform, they can be bound as 
a single volume. 

The first two titles, Bishop Edward Story 
and the Chichester City Cross (10 pp., 4 
illustrations; price Ils. 6d.) and The Grey 
Friars in Chichester (12 pp., 4 illustrations; 
price 1s. 6d.) were written by Mr. Steer, who 
is the general editor of the series. The visit 
to Chichester of H.M. The Queen and 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh last July 
coincided with the publication of the third 
booklet, Chichester City Charters (24 pp., 12 
illustrations; price 4s.). In this monograph, 
Mr. Steer describes the charters granted to 
the city from the time of Stephen to James 
II, and several of the finer documents are 
illustrated. 

Some Casual Relics of Antiquity in 
Chichester (15 pp., 1 illustration; price 
2s. 6d.) by L. B. Ellis deals with boundary 
marks, fire-marks, commemorative coats of 
arms and property marks, and various 
similar features. Mr. Lindsay Fleming’s 
interest in Chichester’s surviving churches 
within the walls led him to write and pub- 
lish The Little Churches of Chichester 
(30 pp., 6 illustrations; price 4s.). This is a 
study of the architecture, monuments and 
history of these buildings, and as every 
epitaph within the churches is given in full, 
the monograph immediately becomes a work 
of reference and an important record. This 
booklet has a Foreword by Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey, the Director of the National 
Buildings Record. 

Other titles in the ‘Chichester Papers’ 
series are in course of preparation, and it is 
hoped that these informative booklets, spon- 
sored by the Chichester City Council and 
written without payment to the authors, will 
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enjoy a steady sale. The edition in each 
case is not a large one, and owing to the 
high cost of printing it is unlikely that any 
titles will be reissued once the present stock 
is exhausted. 

While each of these booklets is complete 
in itself, fully documented and easy to read, 
they are, at the same time, scholarly and 
authoritative. In the course of a few years 
a good many chapters in the history of this 
ancient and beautiful city will be available 
if the scheme is supported as it deserves, 
To publish a city’s history in one or more 
large volumes is an expensive undertaking, 
but by building up this series of ‘ Chichester 
Papers’ a continuous interest is maintained 
and people can buy the booklets as they 
appear at a modest cost. This scheme is 
warmly commended, and we hope that 
Chichester’s example will be followed by 
other towns. Copies of the ‘Chichester 
Papers” are available at the prices men- 
tioned above from the Town Clerk, Grey- 
friars, Chichester. 


ENGLISH PLACE-NAME ELEMENTS, 
by A. H. Smith, two parts, Cambridge 
University Press, 1956. 70s. 

"THE twofold purpose of these volumes is 

clearly stated in the Introduction. They 
serve as a companion to the publications of 
the English Place-Name Society, and they 
record the lexicographical results of over 
thirty years of place-name research. Having 
already worked with these volumes, in 
proof, for two years the reviewer can testify 
to their excellence as a ‘ handbook’ for the 
place-name student. A cursory glance 
through the elements discussed is sufficient 
to demonstrate impressively the great con- 
tribution which place-name research has 
made in the field of English lexicography. 

Were this the only positive result of the 

work of the EPNS, and of other scholars 

working independently, their labours are 
quite brilliantly justified. 

The author is to be congratulated on the 
excellence of these volumes, on the breadth 
of his scholarship, and on the handling of 
the mass of evidence which he presents. 
The attention of the reader is called to the 
discussion of such elements as burh, bj, 
-ing, thorp, tin. These, one would venture 
to suggest, are models of their kind. 
Particularly outstanding are more than 
twenty pages devoted to the place-name uses 
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of -ing. In some ways more striking still is 
the long article on by. There is collected 
and analysed the comparative evidence of 
Scandinavian material, much that is not only 
difficult of access, but also of interpretation. 
Indeed, one of the noteworthy features of 
these volumes is the handling of the 
Scandinavian elements found in English 
place-names. The comparative material has 
been most carefully considered wherever it 
assists in the interpretation of the meanings 
of Scandinavian words as they are used in 
this country. 

A further important feature is the inclu- 
sion and discussion of OE suffixes, as they 
are used in the formation of place-name 
elements. More significant, perhaps, is the 
comparatively large space afforded to OE 
grammatical endings of words. Each stands 
as a head-word, as for example -es, -um. 
The regional distribution of place-names 
found in the dative plural (-um) has long 
been recognised, but it is only comparatively 
recently that note has been taken of the 
importance of, and the considerable evi- 
dence available for, the use of genitival 
composition in place-names. Attention 
should also be drawn to the discussion of 
this type of name in the Introduction. 

The OE elements are given in their 
Anglian dialectal forms as head-words, with 
cross-reference to other dialectal spellings. 
Aremarkable feature of these elements is 
the very large number which are starred. 
These forms are not found in OE texts, but 
ae deduced from the evidence of place- 
tame material (and of ME texts). In the 
vast majority of cases these hypothetical 
forms are hardly less certain than those 
which do appear in OE literature. The con- 
iibution of place-name studies to the 
enlargement of our knowledge of the OE 
vocabulary is certainly striking. Note need 
oily be taken of examples containing the 
adjectival suffix -en, as *@ppelen, *alren, 
‘begen, or the noun suffix -ef, as *acett, 
‘escett, *alrett, *bécett, to prove the point. 
Occasionally a word has been given in its 
ME form where it might easily have been 
quoted in its hypothetical OE one, as with 
ME sogh, swogh ‘a bog, swamp’ which 
Ought to have appeared as OE *sdh. 

The inclusion of British elements and the 

tribution map of place-names of British 
mngin is especially welcome. Together with 
the recent work of Professor Kenneth Jack- 
1, it is to be hoped that this important, 
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though comparatively small section of 
English place-names will now be seen in its 
proper perspective. 

Several important topics are discussed in 
the Introduction. Particular attention is 
drawn to one, the so-called triple com- 
pounds, The evidence for their interpreta- 
tion is discussed, and one must strongly 
endorse the conclusions reached, that 
though many appear to consist of three 
significant words, as with Brafferton ‘ broad 
ford farmstead’, they really consist of an 
older place-name to which an _habitative 
element has been added. Hence Brafferton 
should rather be interpreted as ‘ farmstead 
near Bradford’. 

Technically these volumes have been well 
produced. Here and there there has been 
an occasional slip in cross-checking, as in 
herberg (i, 77), wudumann (i, 109), gemére 
(i, 132), and occasional mis-spellings as 
Snainton for Sneinton Nt. (ii, 301). These 
are minor criticisms and do not detract from 
the overall excellence of the work. 

One criticism of interpretation may be 
mentioned. Discussing the Danelaw hybrid 
names, consisting of a Scandinavian per- 
sonal-name and OE fin, the statement “ the 
names of the new Danish owners merely 
replace those of the dispossessed English 
owners ” can hardly be strictly true. Surely 
the English personal-names replaced were 
more likely those of the original settlers at 
these places, for the actual settlements there 
may well have been made several genera- 
tions before the dispossession by Danes 
occurred. 

The volumes are accompanied by a series 
of place-name distribution maps. These 
have already been criticised elsewhere, and 
no doubt some do contain too much 
material for the picture to be immediately 
clear. It may be suggested that the reader 
should remember the inherent difficulties in 
their preparation. No doubt the ideal 
would be one map one element, and to 
print them so that the maps could be super- 
imposed for comparison. Economically 
that is out of the question. The present 
maps may not have the technical excellence 
some desire, but from a purely economic 
point of view the reviewer himself would 
prefer ten reasonable maps to four excellent 
ones. These maps are entirely adequate, 
and what is more, as has already been 
proved, they are what we have long required 
for teaching purposes. 
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English Place-Name Elements is an out- 
standing piece of work. Its importance will 
be apparent not only to those interested in 
the general field of place-names, but to the 
medieval historian and to the historical 
geographer. This is a scholarly study. 

KENNETH CAMERON. 

The University of Nottingham. 


THE MEDIEVAL ALEXANDER, by 
George Cary, edited by D. J. A. Ross, 
Cambridge University Press, 1956, 415 pp., 
£2 12s. 6d. 


(, FORGE CARY, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, died at the age of 
25 in January 1953. The Gentlest Art in 
Renaissance Italy, the first of his posthu- 
mous works, met with a poor reception, as 
witnesses the brief notice by Professor E. R. 
Vincent in Italian Studies, TX, pp. 83-84. 
This book, of course, should never have 
been brought out in its present form. As 
left in manuscript by Miss K. T. Butler, 
Mistress of Girton, it was in its first draft 
only; and Cary can hardly have given 
thought to his task before his death. 

The Medieval Alexander, in which, to 
quote his editor, Cary set out to discover 
what people really did think about 
Alexander the Great in the Middle Ages, is 
something far different. In its earliest form 
it was presented by Cary to his college as 
a fellowship dissertation in 1950. Wishing 
to enlarge it by further researches into 
Middle Eastern forms of literature and art, 
he made no immediate attempt to develop 
it from a dissertation into a book, with the 
result that at his unexpected death it re- 
mained in thesis form. In essence it is in 
that form still, although Dr. Ross of Birk- 
beck College, London, has made one or two 
small alterations, added an additional appen- 
dix of 24 pages and chosen the illustrations. 

The book is in two parts. Part I, which 
makes up the first seventy-four pages, is 
little more than a list of textual sources, with 
some attempt to weave them together. In 
this section are listed and described the 
primary sources themselves, headed by the 
four recensions of the Pseudo-Callisthenes, 
three of them extant and one a postulate: 
then follow in turn the principal medieval 
texts derived from the Pseudo-Callisthenes; 
the medieval texts derived from Quintus 
Curtius and Orosius; and the Latin chronicle 
accounts of Alexander, notably those ot 
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Ekkehart of Aura, 
Vincent de Beauvais. : 
Part II of the book, which is given in 
more digested form, divides into six secti 

containing in turn the conception 
Alexander found in the works of the me 
ists, of the theologians and of the mystics} 
writers of exempla and of secular \ 
down to the end of the fourteenth cent 
and then later medieval conceptions” 
Alexander found first in England, Frag 
and Germany and secondly across the Al 
in Italy. " 
When the appendices, bibliographies 
index are removed, The Medieval Alexand 
runs to 274 pages. Its scope is already 
wide and, had Cary lived, it would 
have been much wider. In the scho 
of the book, largely derived as it is, there’ 
little to quarrel with. Given the pe 
of our university disciplines which cut 
broad field of the Middle Ages into a seri 
of closely-guarded strips, it is most ref; 
ing to find a writer with a longer view. ” 
The book is most beautifully produc 
and illustrated with nine collotype p 
and five text figures. : 


Peter Comestor | 


THE YEAR'S WORK_IN ENGUSI 


STUDIES. Vol. XXXV, 1954. 
Beatrice White. O.U.P. for The Eng! 
Association. pp. 266. 25s. 


LTHOUGH the traditional character ¢ 
Year's Work continues unaltered, i 
portant changes of editorship and appeaf 
ance are evident in the latest volume. D 
Beatrice White, associate editor for the pag 
three years, takes over the editorship fre 
Professor F. S. Boas to whose efforts duriql 
more than thirty years she pays tribute 
the preface. The main innovation in t 
contents is a valuable chapter on Americal 
literature by Mr. Marcus Cunliffe. The ouk 
standing and provocative books of 19 
(such as C. S. Lewis’s English Literature w 
the Sixteenth Century, Louis L. Marta 
Poetry of Meditation, F. W. Bateson’s bor 
on Wordsworth, the “ disappointing” Yale 
Facsimile of the First Folio) are searchingly 
discussed. (Was it an oversight or editorial 
policy that caused the omission of Wall 
Allen’s useful and often stimulating boom 
The English Novel?) Despite the obvious) 
limitations imposed by the character of they 
publication, the contributions are lively and 
invariably helpful. Faulty proof-reading, 
occasionally does them disservice. 
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